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In FEBRUARY 


Educational Planning: Some- 
times getting started is the 
hard part of planning. An 
article on techniques for 
setting groups into motion 
gives much practical help. 


Many phases of educational 
planning are growing out of 
postwar conditions. The 
urgency of group planning 
in view of the international 
situation is the theme of one 
article. Another deals with 
international planning in 
education. The educational 
needs of returning veterans 
are reviewed. A further arti- 
cle discusses what can be 
salvaged from wartime edu- 
cation. 


Planning in a local com- 
munity is described in 
articles on all-day neighbor- 
hood schools, a chamber of 
commerce community sur- 
vey, and parent participation 
in planning. Cooperative 
planning between a teachers 
college and a county school 
system is discussed by one 
author, while another asks 
for better planning to meet 
needs of rural teachers. Plan- 
ning on a broader scale is 
illustrated in an article on 
regional cooperation. 


Contributors to this issue in- 
clude: H. H. Giles, Edgar 
L. Morphet, Clara O. Wil- 
son, L. D. Haskew, Florence 
E. Beardsley, Aase Gruda 
Skard, Charles J. Falk, Clara 
F. Blitzer, Robert LaCosse, 
and Paul J. Misner. 
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Return Engagement 


EpucaTionaL LeapersHiP ushers in the New Year with an issue devoted to super- 
vision. By coincidence the January number a year ago also dealt with supervision, 
but that issue seemed rather to whet appetites than to be a final word on this many- 
sided topic. The poll taken last spring to determine what subjects readers were 
most interested in revealed that supervision was still high on the list. 

The January 1945 issue, called “Supervision for Modern Schools,” treated the 
topics of “What Is Supervision?” “Who Is a Supervisor?” and “How Should We 
Supervise?” including in the discussions concrete illustrations of supervision at its 
best in the schools of today. Issues since that time have been concerned with work- 
shops, in-service growth, and curriculum experimentation—all parts of good super- 
vision and integral, inseparable aspects of teacher growth. 

Now, under the heading of “Changing Concepts of Supervision,” we again 
present a treatment of supervisory practice. It is not our purpose to give a com- 
plete, all-around picture, but rather to fill in the gaps by presenting discussions in 
areas where there is speculation with resultant changing viewpoints. Our authors 
offer principles for action with definite proposals, as well as analyses of theory. 
Subjects treated include supervision in the secondary school, activities of the super- 
visory principal, the relationship of supervision to community living with illus- 
trations of how it works in special and general fields, and the trials and joys of 
supervising student teachers. We present these discussions in the hope that they 
will help readers to see more clearly the current trends in supervision. 


—G. H. and L. C. M. 


@, Today’s supervisor has an important and varied job to do 


Looking at Supervision 
MILDRED SWEARINGEN 


It would doubtless be possible for super- 


SUPERVISION TODAY FACES a chal- 
vision to continue to exist for some time as 


lenging period in its development. As the 


number of people involved in supervision 
enlarges and as the complexity of the whole 
educational scene increases, it becomes nec- 
essary for those concerned with supervision 
to clarify the thinking in the field in order 
that purposes may be clearly seen and the 
implications of these purposes for the imme- 
diate future be understood. 


Supervision is playing a changing role. What's 
more, it is a realistic role—one in keeping 
with the democratic ideals and the educational 
philosophy which we believe are basic to sound 
learning. The full meaning of such an inter- 
pretation of supervision for actual practice in 
our schools today is carefully examined in this 
article by Mildred E. Swearingen, specialist 
in elementary education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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it is commonly found today, an aid to doing 
more efficiently the tasks the schools have 
already undertaken to perform. Certainly any 
institution as large and as many-sided as the 
school is in need of coordination and effort 
toward efficiency. But supervision of such a 
limited nature is usually slightly on the de- 
fensive, constantly justifying itself, never 
touching its real potentialities, and never ap- 
proaching the major educational need of our 
time—the development of a clear, integrating 
philosophy as to the role of education in 
modern living, a vision capable of serving as 
a guiding, working hypothesis. 

The schools of the nineteenth century had 
such an integrating principle, for their pur- 
pose was singular in nature, the transmitting 
of the cultural heritage to those who desired 
it. But today there is diversity in the intelli- 
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gence and tastes of the students in school, 
diversity and unresolved tensions in the so- 
ciety in which the children live. Adults and 
children alike are faced with many pressures 
and many choices. In such a situation, the 
mere transmission of the cultural heritage is 
an inadequate guide for the school; nor is 
the concept of social utility a sufficient 
expression of purpose for the schools. Mean- 
while, the growing realization that the demo- 
cratic ideal on which our society is based 
is not a semi-static achievement to be in- 
herited by each generation but is rather an 
emergent, yet to be achieved ideal, has 
brought new insight as to the role of edu- 
cation in society. The extreme importance 
of social values and the part of the school 
in developing such values is becoming clearer. 
To whatever extent supervision concerns it- 
self with deepening insight as to social values 
and their development, to that extent super- 
vision will be vital and essential. If supervision 
were to remain technical rather than interpre- 
tive, it might be helpful, to be sure, but it 
would be in constant danger of subordinating 
its purposes to its mechanisms and would fail 
to reach its potential service of aiding in 
developing the integrating principles neces- 
sary to modern education. 

The problem of supervision is rooted in 
the problem of securing good instruction. 
The characteristics of good supervision must 
coincide with the characteristics of a good 
instructional program. The purposes and 
scope of supervision will be determined by 
the purpose and scope of good instruction. 
To put it still another way, the function of 
supervision is to implement the instructional 
program. 

There can be no real instructional program 
unless it is consistent with the democratic 
ideal of our society and with known facts 
about the nature of learning. Neither can 
there be supervision in any fundamental 
sense without a deep understanding of social 
values and a basic consideration of the 
learner. 


The Democratic Ideal in Action 


The understanding of social values should 
go so deep and should so persistently shape 
thinking and action that supervisors would, 
through their manner of working with 
teachers, develop the values that teachers in 
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turn would develop with children. Let us 
take four commonly accepted characteristics 
of the democratic ideal—participation, initia- 
tive, scientific attitude, pooled judgment—and 
note their implications for supervision: 

—If our basic assumption is true that we 
desire a democratic social order, then 
members of that society must know how 
to participate and be willing to partici-— 
pate. What is the supervisor doing to 
develop skill in participation on the part 
of teachers? What does this principle 
mean to the planning and conducting of 
professional faculty meetings? 

—If our basic assumption is true that we 
desire a democratic social order, then 
initiative is to be prized. What is the 
supervisor doing to encourage the de- 
velopment of initiative among teachers? 
Is original work recognized and given 
support? Are individual ideas encouraged 
and given consideration? 

—If we desire a democratic social order, 
the scientific attitude in thinking needs 
to be developed. Does the supervisor help 
the teacher employ suspended judgment, 
collect and weigh evidence, formulate 
better and better hypotheses for action? 

—If we desire a democratic social order, 
pooled judgment or shared thinking is 
essential. Does the supervisor help make 
it possible for teachers and faculties to 
work together in groups, committees, 
panels, and other means of cooperative 
effort for the study of real problems and 
the formulation of policies? Does the 
supervisor help teachers experience the 
stimulation that can come from group 
thinking and aid them in making the 
discovery that because of the dynamic 
nature of both personality and environ- 
ment, the thinking of a group is some- 
thing different from and more than the 
sum of the thinking of the individuals 
composing the group? 

In like manner we need to consider some 
of the elements in the learning process and 
study their implications for the work of the 
supervisor. The way the supervisor works 
should take into account factors in the learn- 
ing process just as surely as should the way 
the teacher works. 

—Do we really believe that a person learns 


what he lives, as he lives itf and to the 
ra 
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degree he accepts it to act upon? If so, 
does the supervisor act accordingly in 
helping teachers grow through an ex- 
tended series of new experiences, in 
helping them evaluate materials and pro- 
cedures in terms of the purposes those 
materials and procedures are intended to 
serve, and in seeing that teachers have 
opportunities to make choices? 

—Do we really believe that success in 
learning is increased by seeing the prod- 
uct whole, that creative energy is stimu- 
lated when the learner sees clearly the 
relationship of the intermediate steps to 
the ultimate product? If so, does the 
supervisor, who is in a position to attain 
perspective, help teachers see as one con- 
tinuous flow the development of the 
child from the first to the last of his 
school experience, help teachers over- 
come the tendency of their specialized 
work to compartmentalize their thinking 
and their efforts? 

—Do we believe that learning is improved 
through variety of procedures and ma- 
terials? If so, what does the supervisor 
do to help teachers obtain breadth of 
experience and discover means of ap- 
pealing to different senses? 

It is only when teachers are fully aware 
of the foundation on which a sound instruc- 
tional program rests—that is, a sense of social 
values and consideration of the nature of the 
learner—that they can deliberately plan to 
include in the day-by-day living in the class- 
room the experiences necessary for the 
growth of children in a democratic society. 


The Job Has Many Sides 

As supervisors work from day to day 
helping teachers and principals with their 
problems, it is essential that each problem be 
examined critically as to its surface appear- 
ance and as to its roots. Sometimes it is not 
until the surface problem has been pushed 
back and back that the real relationship to 
instruction is discernible. 

Experience has shown that the work of 
supervisors usually deals with several large 
areas or categories. It is obvious that any 
classification of work according to areas is 
largely artificial since any ane problem will 
cut across several categories. However, for 
the purpose of description the following 
headings are of service: 
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Improvement of the Curriculum. Curricu- 
lum work today usually involves helping de- 
velop understanding of the continuing goals 
of education for which all teachers are re- 
sponsible, working toward balance and con- 
tinuity in school programs, increasing the 
harmony between elementary- and secon- 
dary-school programs of study and _ antici- 
pated pupil accomplishment, emphasizing the 
thorough teaching of the fundamentals in- 
cluding a continuation of tool subjects in the 
secondary school, promoting articulation be- 
tween general and special education espe- 
cially academic and vocational, emphasizing 
health practices as well as health information 
and service as prerequisite to a well-developed 
individual. 

Improvement of Teaching Personnel. Here 
may be considered the problems related to 
developing professional growth and _profes- 
sional pride and pleasure of teachers, helping 
teachers see the relationship of their fields to 
the total program of instruction and under- 
stand the contribution of other fields, stimu- 
lating teachers toward participating in overall 
planning and toward planning the day’s work 
so as to provide for some of the individual 
differences among students, helping teachers 
see the ongoing nature of their own growth 
and education through new experiences and 
more formal study, enlisting the interest of 
young people in teaching as a life work. 

Improvement of the Teaching-Learning 
Situation. Both the physical and the emotional 
quality of the setting in which the child 
lives during his school day will determine in 
part the extent and quality of his learning. 
The physical condition of the buildings and 
grounds should not only be healthful and 
safe but should also invite desirable behavior 
and encourage good social attitudes. Often 
the supervisor can assist the principals and 
teachers in the persistent struggle toward 
adequate buildings and grounds. Sometimes 
the assistance is in the form of interest or 
enthusiasm, sometimes in the form of sug- 
gestions, and sometimes in the providing of 
prosaic but appreciated information on where 
materials can be. obtained and what they 
cost. 

The emotional quality of the classroom is 
composed of many factors including pupil- 
teacher relationships, provision for pupil par- 
ticipation and other essentials of democratic 
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Courtesy St. Louis (Mo.) Public Schoois 


Democratic living calls for making wise choices 


Courtesy San Francisco (Calif.) Public Schools 


Breadth of experience is part of today’s curriculum 


living, the need for pupils to be aware of 
their purposes, the use of a variety of teach- 
ing procedures, the provision for stimulating 
and satisfying curiosity. Supervisors should 
also be able to help teachers see the impor- 
tance of making adequate teaching plans not 
only as a means of good instruction but also 
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Courtesy Seattie (Wash.) Public Schools 


Personal development is a part of professional 
growth 


“Courtesy Seattle (Wash.) Public Schools 


Today’s parents come to school 


as a means of poise for themselves and free- 
dom from exhausting nerve tension. 
Improvement of the Resources and Mate- 
rials of Instruction. Supervision has a distinct 
contribution to make in assisting with the 
distribution and use of adopted textbooks. 
Teachers, principals, and supervisors will 
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want to examine and evaluate materials to- 
gether to determine the purposes the mate- 
rials can best serve. Manuals and guides can 
also be studied carefully. Supervisors can 
locate other resources useful in instruction, 
help improve library materials and usage, 
assist in securing and promoting wise use of 
audio-visual aids, encourage the use of a 
wide variety of materials outside the text- 
book, including many local resources. 

Improvement of Instruction Through Per- 
formance of Auxiliary Functions. Auxiliary 
functions that most frequently occupy the 
time of the supervisor include working with 
the school-lunch service, improving attend- 
ance through more vital and appealing in- 
struction, dealing with personnel problems, 
working with distribution of textbooks, de- 
veloping better public relations than most 
schools now enjoy, cooperating with other 
agencies such as Junior Red Cross and Scouts 
that are interested in the youth of the coun- 
try. Auxiliary functions are definitely im- 
portant. However, there is an inherent danger 
in the situation since it is easy to become 
engrossed in one or more of the activities 
and temporarily fail to distinguish among 
ends and means. Supervisors must keep ulti- 
mate purposes clearly in mind as they work 
through auxiliary functions. 


Supervision Is Where You Find It 


Supervision is varied in nature, calling for 
the work of persons serving in different ca- 
pacities. Not all supervision is carried on by 
people whose titles include such a word as 
supervisor, director, or consultant. Part of 
the supervisory task is performed by the 
teachers, part of it by principals; some by 
general supervisors, some by subject-area 
specialists; some of it is carried forward 
locally, some by county and state personnel; 
some responsibilities lie with the local and 
county school board, some with the state 
legislatures, and still others with the teachers 
colleges. 

The teacher is the one who is in daily 
contact with the children, the one who is in 
the best position to observe certain aspects 
of child nature and child need, and to carry 
through certain phases of plans developed in 
the light of the nature of the learning proc- 
ess and the social values needed by the in- 
dividual and by a democratic society. The 
principal, by virtue of his position, has a 
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slightly different perspective and a different 
contribution to make. He is, or should be, 
the instructional leader of the faculty and 
has a special responsibility for helping the 
faculty develop insight as to the total school 
program. By the skillful use of committee 
work and the scientific method approach to 
common problems, the principal can help 
teachers develop initiative, pooled judgment, 
and cooperative effort. Furthermore, the 
principal through his administrative capacity, 
should facilitate the work planned by the 
faculty, for it is to be remembered that the 
function of supervision may be described as 
implementing a good instructional program. 

Like principals, general and special-area 
supervisors also have a particular contribu- 
tion to make because of their perspective and 
because they can help facilitate the achieve- 
ment of good instruction. Often, supervisors 
can, through enthusiasm and persistent, prac- 
tical effort, help teachers and principals get 
things done. But, even more fundamental, 
supervision should be a unifying force amid 
the numerous and sometimes conflicting pres- 
sures of the modern school day. It should aid 
teachers in seeing more meaning in what 
they do. 

Some types of supervisory help can be pro- 
vided by the state and others by the county 
and local school people. Thus, a statewide 
guide in social studies can be developed which 
sets forth major purposes, problems, and 
materials of instruction. But it is at the local 
and county level that faculties or curriculum 
committees need to work out the optimum 
sequence of study and use of materials. Still 
other types of supervisory service can be 
provided by colleges in following up their 
graduates especially in the first year the 
teacher is on the job. 


Of Native Roots 


Supervision is indigenous. It has its roots 
in the nature of the community, county, or 
state in which it exists. It is shaped by the 
factors that have brought it into being. It 
must be native to be successful. 

The major purposes of supervision would 
be similar from place to place but the activi- 
ties, intermediate steps, or means of attain- 
ment would be varied. Procedures would be 
influenced by such factors as the number of 
schools, the number of teachers, the distance 
between schools, the accessibility of faculties 
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to one another in terms not only of distance 
but also of usable highways, the tradition of 
the area in regard to faculty meetings and ° 
countywide meetings, the extent of teacher 
education, any previous experiences of the 
teachers with supervision, the instructional 
materials in use and those available, the health 
of the children, the mores of the people, the 
condition of the buildings and grounds, the 
ability of the community to support its 
schools. A good program of supervision is, 
therefore, shaped by the community in which 
it exists. 


A Changing Process 


The time element in supervision is signifi- 


cant. What was a good supervisory program 
one year is not equally good the next year 
and the next. The environment does not stay 
the same, for some of the immediate goals 
of last month are achieved today, thereby 
altering the setting. The human beings in- 
volved are different, for they have had an- 
other month of experience and development 
of insight. The interactions, therefore, cannot 
be the same today as they were a month 
ago. A plan of supervision must always have 
an emergent quality about it, be in the proc- 
ess of becoming or achieving. When it be- 
comes crystallized or static, ceasing to be 
emergent, it begins to lose effectiveness. 
The evaluation of supervision is on-going 


in nature. There could hardly be a test day 
on which minute questions were concisely 
answered, Evaluation must go on over a 
period of time and the ultimate worth of 
supervision will be judged by many people, 
including pupils, parents, and teachers. Here 
are four questions that may serve as guiding 
principles: 

1. Is the instructional program planned in- 

‘creasingly in terms of the democratic 
values needed by society and of the 
basic nature of the learner? 

2. Are teachers growing professionally? 

3. Is the pupil product of the school im- 
proving in quality and breadth of at- 
tainment? 

4. Are parents and lay people increasingly 
informed and concerned about public 
education? 

Supervision is at the focal point at which 
the schools as a whole are constructively 
critical of their ways and are striving con- 
stantly for improvement. One of the most 
encouraging signs of our time is the eagerness 
to improve on current practice. Supervision 
should be an integrating force in the sense 
that it builds shared interests and common 
concerns and in that it helps develop an 
animating sense of direction and purpose. In 
fact, in the last analysis supervision should 
be a demonstration of the educative process 
at its best. 


Ww 
Meet Us in St. Louis 


noon, March 23. 


today’s children and youth. 


IT’S A DATE for March 21-23. DSCD members and all other interested persons 
are invited to attend the national convention of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, to be held in St. Louis at the Statler Hotel, 
beginning Thursday morning, March 21, 


Advance publicity about the convention has already gone out to all members 
of the Department. The program will include group discussions, general sessions, 
working committee meetings, and informal get-togethers. Outstanding men and 
women in education will appear as speakers and as participants in group dis- 
cussions. Meetings will center around problems of providing better schools for 


Further details about the convention program will appear in the February 
EpucationaL LeapersHip. We hope you are planning to attend. May we hear 
from you when your plans are completed? Registration for non-members will be 
$1. There will be no charge for DSCD members. 


and extending through Saturday after- 
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@ High school supervision from a modern viewpoint 


Can a Supervisory Leopard Change His Spots? 


THE STORY of the supervision of instruc- 
tion in the American high school to date has 
been well recorded in the literature of our 
profession. In neither its nature nor its extent 
has supervision revealed the Horatio Alger 
progress that has been attributed to school 
administration. The story is one of narrow 
conception and limited reception. That the 
average principal has neglected his obliga- 
tion to supervision may have been as much 
the fault of the concept as of the principal. 
We leave it to the history of education to 
make the decision. 


The Early Concept 


Most of the educational books discussing 
the supervision of instruction were published 
between 1920 and 1933, and the more recent 
ones are for the most part restatements or 
elaborations of the subject made by some of 
the authors of the earlier period. 

Stripped of its interest in the temperature 
of the classroom, waste paper on the floor, 
the position of the blinds, the posture of the 
pupils at their assigned seats, and the mechani- 
cal score cards used by the supervisor to 
check student response to teacher inquiry, 
that earlier concept of supervision now stands 
out as rather bare and forlorn, inadequate to 
cope with the currently accepted ideas of 
how youth develops, what our democratic 
society asks of its schools, and what class- 
rooms should be like in recognition of these 
individual and social demands. 

Supervision was seen primarily as the 
improvement of teachers through classroom 
observation of their performance, with em- 
phasis upon weaknesses, and follow-up con- 


The question of whether supervision accord- 
ing to modern educational practice can become 
a reality in secondary schools is asked in this 
article by Harold Spears, head of the integra- 
tion department, State Teachers College, 
Montelair, N. J. The answer stresses the 
need for shelving the dictatorial supervisor in 
favor of the intelligent and sympathetic 
counsellor. 
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HAROLD SPEARS 


ferences set up by the supervisor to effect 
improvements. The classroom situation which 
was conceived in this earlier interest in super- 
vision was the fixed recitation in which the 
teacher spent the bulk of the time directing 
questions about subject matter that was as- 
signed the previous day. Elaborate check 
sheets, sometimes called classroom manage- 
ment score cards, were devised as aids to the 
supervisor as he set out to record “scientifi- 
cally” the participation of each student in 
the recitation at hand. The great emphasis 
placed upon the economies of time in start- 
ing the class, making the assignment, calling 
the roll, and distributing materials gives fur- 
ther evidence that the pattern of supervision 
that has been so commonly upheld was one 
specifically designed to fit a formal class- 
room situation. Among the weaknesses of 
this earlier notion of supervision that mark it 
as totally inadequate for the modern school 
are these: 

1. It was based on the assumption that the 
main road to the improvement of instruc- 
tion lay through the weaknesses of individual 
teachers, these to be spotlighted and then 
treated by experts. 

2. It again represented an attempt to ignore 
human nature by reducing supervision to a 
few well-formulated, so-called scientific tech- 
niques to be applied by the supervisor in any 
classroom in any school under any conditions. 

3. It accepted the curriculum as satisfactory 
as it emphasized improving the methods of 
teachers in establishing facts and skills de- 
termined by others as the curriculum. 

4. It reflected the intense interest of the 
school administration in efficiency of school 
operation, rather than representing a pro- 
gram that had grown up naturally from the 
instructional needs of the youth in the school. 

5. In its eagerness to clutch at impressive 
methods of working, supervision strayed 
from the path of pupil needs and followed 
the new testing movement to the extent of 
limiting its attention to those outcomes of 
instruction, facts and skills, for which tests 
had been developed. 
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6. It handicapped the one who was to do 
supervision by charging him with the re- 
sponsibility of rating teachers for the purpose 
of making salary distinctions among them 
and thus stigmatizing him as inspector rather 
than helper. 

7. It placed the supervisor on a level of 
importance above the teacher, a situation 
which invited directions from above rather 
than ideas from below. 

8. Supervision was something done by a 
superior officer to a teacher. 

A Turn in Thinking 

In the past decade or so the high school has 
definitely turned a corner in its point of view 
and is so near to adopting practices to serve 
such views that there seems to be little place 
for these earlier notions of the supervisory 
function. Supervision will be needed more 
than ever before, but it must be of a type that 
is true to such acceptances as these: 

1. Education has ceased to be merely the 
task of handing on society’s findings and ex- 
periences to a new crop of youth. 

2. Fixed instructional programs are in dis- 
repute, and not only are teachers being given 
a major responsibility in determining their 
instructional programs but they in turn are 
sharing the planning with their students. 

3. As high schools repudiate the fallacy that 
youth learns by reciting back what its elders 
assign for study, they endorse an active con- 
ception of learning which revamps classroom 
procedures as well as incorporating student 
experiences out of and beyond the class- 
room. 

4. The sudden realization by the schools 
that democracy needs to be nurtured if it is 
to exist has meant a profound change in 
school procedures. 

Reflecting this type of educational thinking 
is an emerging high school quite different 
from the one for which the common super- 
visory program was planned. Classrooms are 
becoming workrooms instead of reciting 
rooms—rooms where students and teachers 
work cooperatively on projects that have 
meaning for all of them. As students help 
teachers plan and as teachers respect the 
differences that exist among these youth be- 
fore them, learning activities fan out in a 
dozen different directions, as contrasted with 
the one-assignment-for-all classroom that su- 
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pervision was originally planned for. The 
school plant proper is no longer the sole 


- dispensary of knowledge, but instead acts as 


the hub of the network of learning activities 
in which high school youth engages under 
the guidance of teachers. Participation in a 
project for community betterment, actual 
work experience outside the school, and first- 
hand study of social conditions in the school’s 
locality are a few of the facilities for the 
development of youth which are being added 
to the schoolbooks that once acted as the 


curriculum. 


The New Supervision 


At the moment the high school has ac- 
cepted this modern view of its job, but it is 
still lacking the leadership that will put it 
into practice. The schools are too few and 
too far between that are doing the things 
teachers are becoming interested in and want 
to observe in operation. If supervision has lost 
its position for checking the teacher in the 
performance of yesterday’s classroom task, 
certainly it has the opportunity to accept this 
new position of leadership in curriculum 
change. 

Teachers need to be brought together to 
work out new school programs cooperatively. 
Curriculum reorganization, under professional 
guidance, means new challenges, new respon- 
sibilities, and new horizons for teachers who 
once worked alone in their separate class- 
rooms under the influence of a passive con- 
ception of learning. Supervision is concerned 
with the improvement of instruction, and if 
such improvement is seen as influencing both 
the material and the personal aspects of the 
teaching situation, then the attention should 
be focused on the whole of the teaching 
situation and not just on the individual 
teacher as has been the case. The teachers’ 
best contribution will come through their 
cooperative participation in the continual 
improvement of the curriculum—the cur- 
riculum being conceived in its broadest as- 
pects. Supervision becomes interested in all 
of the learning situations about the school and 
does not limit its influence to the classroom 
alone. Teachers have a right to grow through 
participation in the supervisory program of 
the school. 

In the larger city systems, where super- 
visory staffs have been set up on the narrow 
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“CLASSROOM 


Notice THE 
BLINDS — 


KNOW WHAT 
TAKING PLACE 
IN THE CLASSES 


FIND AN INCONSPICUOUS 
PLACE IN THE REAR 
OF THE ROOM 


AND THE 
CONDITION OF 
THE FLOOR 
AND THE 
TEMPERATURE — 


SPEARS 


These cartoons were drawn by Harold Spears and appear in one of his 
books Secondary Education in American Life. They are reproduced here 
by permission of the publisher, American Book Company, New York. N. 
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Yesterday's Supervisory Formula (Part Il) 


BE AS INCONSPICUOUS 
As POSSIBLE IN 


TAKING NOTES - LEST. 
THE TEACHER 
BECOME NERVOUS 


SAX NOTHING 
BuT RECORD 
EVERYTHING 


IN CONFERENCE 
FIRST PRAISE 

THE TEACHER, 
THEN POINT OUT 
HER FAULTS — 


Let THE 
SvuPERVISORY 
SPOTLIGHT 
PLAY UPON 
TEACHER 
WEAKNESSES 


SPEARS 
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view of the curriculum as a coliection of un- 
related subjects, the concept of education 
just discussed cannot be implemented until 
supervisors first cooperate closely to recon- 
ceive their functions. This challenge to or- 
ganization for supervision has been treated 
by the writer at length in another article.) 

The supervisor becomes a helper of teach- 
ers and students, a resource leader who does 
not have all the answers but is highly en- 
thusiastic in cooperating to find them and a 
human individual who commands the highest 
respect of those with whom he works. This 
respect comes from ability and training in 
his field—yes, but that alone cannot make 
him the respected leader. If he is the leader 
who is demanded, he in turn will respect 
the fact that leadership is not something that 
comes from just one member of a group. 
It is usually the inadequate school adminis- 
trator or supervisor who is worried about 
whether those who work “under” him will 
accord him the proper respect. 

While the larger school systems face the 
problem of establishing a broad point of view 
with supervisory staffs set up around sub- 
ject emphasis and distinction, the smaller 
high schools have an equally disconcerting 
problem in establishing proper supervision 
for the modern school. Fully 90 per cent of 
the 28,000 secondary schools in the country 
are single units with no supervisory positions 
as such, the full responsibility falling upon 


1Harold S 


r ars. “How Can Instructional Leadership 
Be Unified,” 


ducational Method. 20:343-349. April, 1941. 


the principal or the superintendent. While 
such an administrator may have an advantage 
over a special-subject supervisor in being able 
to see more clearly the whole program, he 
has certain disadvantages, one of which is the 
pressure of other duties. 

In some instances with smaller school units, 
the administrator is turning to a nearby 
school of education or teachers college to 
send a curriculum leader to work with his 
teachers. There are possibilities in such ex- 
tension courses or workshops, but in the 
approach the local administrator cannot es- 
cape the hard work ahead of him. He can 
coax or force his teachers into a study pro- 
gram, but it takes something more to: change 
the curriculum of the typical American high 
school. He is really the in-service leader. The 
campus representative is an adviser. 

Who will champion the new supervisory 
program? Whoever has the educational point 
of view that invites it, fer its establishment 
will depend upon a way of looking at educa- 
tion rather than upon a specific pattern of 
operation. Supervisory techniques will not be 
techniques in the earlier mechanistic sense, 
but will be highly perfected ways of working 
with people. In a particular school situation 
if the satisfaction with yesterday’s narrow 
educational program is found in the adminis- 
trative and supervisory staffs, then it will be 
indeed difficult for the supervisory leopard 
to change its spots. If it is with the teaching 
staff only, administration will still face the 
challenge of offering leadership. 


Your 1946 Yearbook Is in the Mill 


The role of supervisors in the modern school is the theme of the 1946 Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development. The Yearbook 
manuscript has already gone to the printers, and the completed volume is expected 
to come from the press early this spring. Dealing specifically with the status and 
function of supervision, the Yearbook will present a broad picture of supervisory 
duties and their relationship to the total school program and the community. The 
various chapters of the Yearbook are being written by outstanding persons in edu- 
cation, under the co-editorship of Lelia Ann Taggert, director of education in 
Santa Barbara County, California, and Fred T. Wilhelms, assistant director of the 
Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals, NEA. 


The Yearbook is received automatically by DSCD members as a part of their 
membership. Non-members may purchase the volume for $2. 
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@ The emphasis is on general supervisors rather than specialists 


A Plan for High School Supervision 


SUPERVISION in the high schools is much 
discussed at the present time. Some educators 
believe the head of a department to be the 
most effective person to carry on such super- 
vision; others turn to the subject-matter su- 
pervisor; others reject both and are beginning 
to look to the general supervisor; still 
others are attempting to combine two or 
more of the above. 

In this discussion the head of a depart- 
ment is defined as a person in charge of a 
subject field in a single school with the re- 
sponsibility for improving the teaching within 
his field and his school. The subject super- 
visor is a person having such responsibility 
for improving teaching in one or more 
schools. The whole purpose of supervision— 
and of administration—in our schools is to 
improve the educational opportunities pro- 
vided for all young people. Although the 
following statements appear contradictory, 
most educators will agree that in them is 
contained much of the valid criticism of 
present-day secondary education. 


The unsolved problem, the Jacksonian task, 
of the high school is to reach the students who 
do not read well yet who are not skilled in 
hand, whose backgrounds are a prey to a 
thousand mercenary interests—the kind of 
young people who, as said, in other times 
would have left school early and found self- 
respect in work but who now, if they leave 
school, are simply unemployed.+ 


1 Paul H. Buck. General Education in a Free Society. 
Report of the Harvard Committee, p. 29. 


Your answer to the oft-debated question of 
special supervisors versus general ‘supervisors 
probably depends on whether you place major 
emphasis on HOW we teach or WHAT we 
teach, Whichever your conviction, you will find 
thoroughly stimulating Paul W. Pinckney’s 
analysis of this subject and his practical pro- 
posal for a supervisory plan for secondary 
schools. Mr. Pinckney is director of secondary 
education in Portland, Ore. 
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PAUL W. PINCKNEY 


So far, our schools have done little or nothing 
to meet the educational requirements of 
America’s gifted children. .. . In far too many 
instances we don’t even know who our gifted 
children are. Teachers quickly learn to spot 
the slow-witted among their charges, and send 
them to the school psychologist for the extra 
help they may need. But the gifted child can 
pass right through the grammar grades un- 
noticed, unless—as sometimes happens—he re- 
bels against the boredom of his too-easy class- 
work and becomes a behavior problem.? 


Weare reaching the average student, but we 
know entirely too little about how to teach 
those who differ greatly from the average. 
Unless we learn how to educate all these 
groups more efficiently we will have failed 
to educate for democratic living. 

Let it be understood from the outset that 
it is the contention of this writer that the 
planned improvement of the instructional 
program of a school should stem directly 
from the principal of that school. Although 
in a large school a principal must be able and 
willing to delegate responsibility to others, 
he must never delegate so much of this—his 
most important responsibility in his school— 
that he loses touch with it. The principal is 
the key person in any program directed to- 
ward the improvement of instruction and to 
a large degree its success or failure will de- 
pend upon his interest and competence. 

The principal of a secondary school should, 
above all else, be aware of the research in the 
fields of anthropology, biology, psychology, 
and sociology that deals directly with the im- 
portant problem of how people learn. He 
should, at the same time, be a master teacher 
—that is, he should be able to apply his 
knowledge in working with supervisors, 
teachers, and pupils so that they will profit 
from his guidance and at the same time enjoy 
their association with him. He must help to 
make the supervisors and teachers with whom 
he works see the problems of education in 
their entirety. 


2 Harvey Zorbaugh. “Are You Throttling a Future 
President?’? American Magazine. Vol. CXL, No. 6, 
Dec. 1945, pp. 47 and 99. 
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Supervision by Specialists 

In most high schools the principal carries 
on too few activities directly related to the 
improvement of the educational program of 
his school. Supervision in the large high 
school has been carried on mainly by two 
groups—the department head and the subject- 
matter supervisor—often with only the most 
cursory interest on the part of the principal. 

One result has been self-evident. Super- 
vision in the high school has been and still 
is in the hands of the subject-matter spe- 
cialist. Content rather than method has re- 
ceived major emphasis. We have spent untold 
hours in trying to make courses of study that 
would assure us that certain ground would 
be covered—that children would be exposed 
to certain content. We believed that if we 
could expose the children to the “right” 
content and secure its memorization we 
would have educated our children. Such 
matters as whether United States history 
should be taught in the eleventh or twelfth 
grade became very important. 

Another result of the division of super- 
vision into rigid subject-matter fields has been 
the retention and stabilization of teaching 
within logically developed subject-matter 
areas. It has hindered greatly the develop- 
ment for young people of areas of experience 
based upon interests aroused regardless of the 
subject-matter fields involved. 


“Subject” Teachers 

The situations touched upon here have been 
aided and abetted by the institutions that 
train secondary teachers. Most such institu- 
tions are controlled by the faculties of the 
colleges within the institutions. These facul- 
ties often have a supreme contempt for edu- 
cation as a special field and for the schools 
of education within their own institutions. 
At the same time they are convinced, almost 
to the point of worship, that anyone who 
knows a subject can teach it. The results 
have been: 

1. Most institutions that train secondary 
teachers are doing far too little to bring 
about on the part of all the young people 
entering the field of education an under- 
standing of the real problems of educa- 
tion—those concerned with anthropol- 
ogy, biology, psychology, and sociology. 

2. The understanding of young people— 
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how they live and learn—has been of 
very secondary interest to most college 
professors. 

3- Most college professors, including those 
in education, when working with pros- 
pective teachers make little or no use of 
the principles of education which they 
profess. 

4. Practice teaching in most institutions 
that train secondary teachers is a stereo- 
typed and perfunctory part of the edu- 
cation required. 

Because of the reasons outlined in the first 
part of this article, it is the writer’s belief that 
at the present time most schools need the 
help of specialists in “how to teach” much 
more than they do in “what to teach.” All 
the subject-matter specialists we need are 
available among the teachers of almost any 
large high school. They have had practically 
the same background in subject-matter as the 
department head or supervisor. We can and 
should make use of this training in the de- 
velopment of a program for the improvement 
of instruction, but it matters little what sub- 
ject-matter is to be “taught” to children if 
conditions of learning are such that they do 
not profit from its study. 


Supervision That Helps 


If the thesis of this article is correct, that 
is, that teachers need more help in general 
understanding and method than in content, 
then general supervisory help will be of more 
value to the principal than will subject-matter 
help. It then becomes the job of the writer 
to outline a plan for giving such help. Before 
doing so I should like to state some assump- 
tions upon which the plan is based: 

1. That it is the duty of the public sec- 
ondary school to provide an education 
for “all American youth.” 

. That the public secondary school is in- 
terested in the development of the 
“whole” child. 

. That for some time to come our schools 
that educate secondary teachers are going 
to emphasize subject-matter more than 
general understanding and methods. 

4. That the principal of each school should 

be the chief supervisor of that school. 

5. That, in a large school, the principal 

must delegate much of his supervisory 

work. 
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With the foregoing in mind, I present the 
following plan of organization for a large 
secondary school or school system: 

1. That the school be divided into a number 
of schools within the school: 

a. Each of these “schools” would have a 
faculty of teachers large enough to care 
for most of the needs of one group of 
children—who in the early years of 
high school would be “block” pro- 
grammed to this faculty. 

b. One member of this faculty would be 
responsible to the principal for the ad- 
ministration and supervision and guid- 
ance in his “school.” He could be called 
a coordinator if a title is necessary. 

2. Supervisors for the school system would 
be general supervisors. They would work 
directly ‘with coordinators and teachers. 

3. Supervisors and principals would be in- 


terested in the development of better 
understanding on the part of teachers, 
coordinators, principals, and supervisors 
of how we learn and of how to teach. 

4. Matters of content within subjects and 
of methods within a specific subject 
would be referred to committees of in- 
terested teachers for recommendations. 

5. Subject-matter specialists would be en- 
couraged in every way possible to gain 
the background that would make them — 
general supervisors and coordinators. 

The program outlined above may seem 

idealistic. It is not. It is very practical. It 
follows good practice as developed in many 
elementary schools and in colleges preparing 
elementary teachers. Its development can and 
should be the first order of business in sec- 
ondary schools and in colleges preparing 
secondary teachers. 


Committees Carry Forward DSCD Program 


DSCD COMMITTEES, which function as an important part of the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum’ Development, are at work throughout the country 
on various projects related to the improvement of our schools. The Committee on 
Basic Education in Secondary Schools, under the chairmanship of Paul W. 
Pinckney of Portland, Ore., is being enlarged to include new field committee 
members from over the nation. Committee members are engaged in evaluating 
basic education as it exists in present high-school curriculums. 

The first day of the national DSCD convention (to be held in St. Louis, 
March 21-23; see page 151 for further details) is to be a working period devoted 
to considering the activities and plans of the various DSCD committees. All 
persons attending the convention are invited to take part in committee meetings 
and to share in the discussion and planning which will be in progress. A list of the 
more than fifteen Department committees will be published in next month’s 
EpucationaL Leapersuip and persons planning to attend the convention will have 
an opportunity to decide ahead of time which group or groups they wish to 
work with. 
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When Principals Supervise 


THE POSITION of school principal first 
arose out of the need for coordination in the 
operation of the school. One teacher was 
designated the principal teacher, and addi- 
tional duties in administration and discipline 
were assigned to him. Probably the first 
principals in the United States were named 
by the school board in Cincinnati prior to 
1838; and special duties for making reports, 
for care of the school building and grounds, 
and for the management of unruly pupils 
were given to them. 

The duties of the principal have increased 
as education and its organization have be- 
come more complex until they occupy, not 
only the full time of most principals, but of 
additional workers as well. Even a casual 
examination of the duties of the principal re- 
veals a wide variety and assortment of things 
he has to do. He is responsible for the care 
and maintenance of the building, has certain 
responsibilities in the transportation of pupils, 
is responsible for the administration of 
health, lunchroom, and other welfare pro- 
grams, and for administering textbooks, sup- 
plies, records, and many other auxiliary ac- 
tivities. In addition to these administrative 
duties, the principal is sometimes charged 
with responsibility in the selection, assign- 
ment, and promotion of teachers, as well as 
with certain responsibilities for the curricu- 
lum of the school. 

In some cases the principal is the key 


Who besides a supervisor is a supervisor? 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP first asked that ques- 
tion a year ago and discovered that many per- 
sons—the superintendent, the teacher, and 
other members of the school staff—may at one 
time or another do a job of supervision. Con- 
tinuing this same theme, we present this month 
the story of a principal as a supervisor. His 
varied tasks and how they grew to include 
supervision are discussed by Hal Lewis, princi- 
pal of the P.K. Yonge Laboratory School at 
the University of Florida, and J. M. Leps, 
professor of education at the University of 
Florida. 
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Much of the principal’s job is supervision 


HAL LEWIS AND J. M. LEPS 


person in the planning and execution of the 
school program. In others his role is limited 
to that of clerk and caretaker, with the leader- 
ship in the development of the instructional 
program and other professional matters rest- 
ing in the hands of other workers in the 
system. The writers of this article believe 
that the principal should have responsibility 
in regard to the curriculum and other pro- 
fessional matters. If this is not true, there is 
little point in talking about the principal as 
supervisor. 

Supervision, unlike the principalship, arose 
outside the school. In the Colonies clergymen 
supervised the school to see that the school 
performed its religious purposes. Lay super- 
visors inspected the schools to observe the 
diligence of the teacher and the progress of 
the pupils. Later superintendents were se- 
lected to see that public funds for education 
were spent properly. The first professional 
superintendents were developed in the city 
school systems as the supervisory functions 
became too complex for laymen. City super- 
intendents were early active in the develop- 
ment of courses of study and in the super- 
vision of their use by the teachers. When the 
practice of grading the children into classes 
was being developed, many superintendents 
of larger systems found it impossible to grade 
all their schools and perform other duties. In 
the reorganization of the school structure, 
the superintendent looked to the principal 
for assistance and delegated to him additional 
responsibilities for the supervision of in- 
struction. 

Through this delegation of supervisory re- 
sponsibilities within the school, the position 
of school principal began to assume profes- 
sional characteristics differing from those of 
the teacher. Teachers began to look to prin- 
cipals as sources of consent and inspiration. 
The principal in turn planned the program 
for the school within the framework of the 
regulations of the central office and inspected 
the efficiency of the teachers in following the 
prescribed courses and methods. 
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A “Grass Roots” Policy 


Can the attitudes and qualifications for ef- 
fective citizenship in a democracy develop 
naturally in such an autocratic climate? Can 
a system founded upon such relationships 
furnish the best conditions for the nourish- 
ment of the democratic ideal? 

As the relationships between a free and 
democratic society and its system of schools 
are studied more and more, it is becoming 
evident that the attitudes and atmosphere 
engendered by such rigid delegation and exe- 
cution of authority raises serious questions 
concerning its compatibility with the ideals 
of a democratic society. The system has been 
defended on the basis of practicality and eff- 
ciency. However, practicality and efficiency, 
themselves, can be measured only in terms 
of the goals set for a society. As this process 
of study continues, a new conception of the 
principal’s role in supervision is emerging. 
It might be called the application of the 
“grass roots” policy in operation in school 
supervision. While the ideals are not new, 
their actual application is just beginning to 
be effected in schools. This policy points to 
the development of a liberal conception of 
school supervision, a conception which more 
nearly reconciles the patterns of a free demo- 
cratic society and the role of supervision in 
the school. 

The growing acceptance of this liberal type 
of supervision is not limited to schools. Some 
industries have initiated supervisors’ training 
courses in which the accent is placed upon 
democratic human relationship, job instruc- 
tion, and the freeing of workers to exercise 
initiative. As an ideal, such a conception of 
the function of supervision is no newer than 
any other facet of man’s aspiration for lib- 
erty and freedom. The recognition of the fact 
that “grass roots” policy is practical and eff- 
cient is new and its emergence into actual 
practice constitutes a new trend. President 
Truman stated to the nation on his return 
from Potsdam, August 9, 1945: 

“The war has shown us that we have tre- 
mendous resources to make the materials for 
war. It has shown us that we have skillful 
workers and managers and able generals, and 
a brave people capable of bearing arms. All 
these things we knew before. 

“The new thing—the thing that we had 
not known—the thing that we have learned 
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now, and should never forget, is this: that a 
society of self-governing men is more power- 
ful, more enduring, more creative than any 
other kind of society however disciplined, 
however centralized. We know now that the 
basic proposition of worth and dignity of 
men is not a sentimental aspiration, nor a 
vain hope, nor a piece of rhetoric. It is the 
strongest, the most creative force in the 
world.” 

The very new thing about supervision is 
that school administrators and school super- 
visors are ceasing to function in situations 
where the word is passed down from the su- 
perintendent to the principal, from the prin- 
cipal to the teacher, and from the teacher to 
the pupils. The school administrator, with the 
acceptance of the community, is gaining the 
courage to utilize the creative force to be 
gained in freeing the human beings who 
comprise the school situation to participate 
in the making of policies and plans for their 
execution; and, hence, to utilize the force 
and creativity inherent in the democratic 
process. The participation of the patrons of 
the school and other citizens in the com- 
munity through the PTA and other cooper- 
ating groups materially adds to the aliveness 
and resources of the school. The democratic 
leadership of the principal in the coordination 
of school and community activities is an 
important phase of the supervisory responsi- 
bilities. 

Barriers Along the Way 

The principal who would so direct the full 
capacity of the school personnel through 
this type of supervision will have many 
barriers to overcome. These barriers begin 
with the habits of the principal, or supervisor, 
which have become ingrained in his per- 
sonality through his past experience and 
training. There may be barriers to overcome 
as a result of the overall planning and routine 
of the central office. The principal and the 
staff in such an event must explain and in- 
terpret the desired program so that it is 
generally understood and accepted. The prin- 
cipal will be responsible for winning the 
approval and cooperation of other super- 
visors who function in his school. Their con- 
tribution depends upon the success of the 
principal in setting the stage for the friendly 
cooperation of teachers and the supervisors 
in solving school problems. 
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The attitude of the community may pre- 
sent difficulties. Leaders and key men in the 
community are themselves imbued with the 
idea that it is the function of the supervisor— 
“the boss,” “the foreman”—to get the job 
done, to keep the teachers, or men, in line, 
and to see that the children are “well drilled 
and disciplined.” It may be that leaders in 
the community will defend this conception 
as the only one that is practical and the only 
one in which an efficient school can be 
operated. 

Other types of barriers may be presented 
by the faculty. Because of their training and 
because of tradition, teachers may be con- 
fused and appalled by an enlarged responsi- 
bility for original thinking. They may be so 


accustomed to a principal who knows just- 


what he wants done that they are at a loss 
when he does not give them a categorical 
answer to every question. They may feel in- 
secure without specific instruction and direc- 
tion. These teachers actually train the prin- 
cipal to decide for them. 

Supervision With Vision 

Any principal who would take leadership 
in building a school system consistent with 
the highest ideals of our culture and make it 
work must begin with a sound appraisal of 
the situation as it actually exists and work 
toward the desired goals. He should make 
clear his position as a specialist working co- 
operatively with other specialists. By follow- 
ing decisions determined cooperatively, he 
must demonstrate to all workers that their 
opinions are respected. He and the other 
members of the staff must work as a func- 
tioning unit and develop an expanding group 
philosophy of education. Through his funda- 
mental honesty, sincerity, and the earned re- 
spect of members of the staff, he must free 
them from any fear that might exist of 
working forcefully for their ideas and from 
the frustration of having their planning ig- 
nored. 

It should be the supervisory function of the 
principal to find every possible means for 
freeing teachers and pupils for fullest partici- 
pation and cooperation in formulating the 
purposes and policies of the school program. 
This will mean protecting in every possible 
way their security. It will mean recognizing 
the worth of each individual and his contri- 
bution. It will mean the development of a 
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group spirit which stimulates and draws out 
of its members their best contributions. It 
may Mean instructing individuals and helping 
them in self-activated growth. It may mean 
protecting some individuals from criticism 
of others. It may mean the development of 
techniques for the suppression of those in- 
dividuals who would take more than their 
share of the time or veer from the common 
objectives. This emphatically means that the 
principal must not let the routine and de- 
tails manage his job. Routine and detail, in 
large part, must be delegated to people 
trained for these tasks in order that the 
principal may have time for improvement 
of instruction. 

As a philosophy of education emerges there 
should be parallel study, research, and experi- 
mentation to obtain the facts needed in de- 
veloping an enlarged view of education. This 
study should be centered upon the status, 
growth, and development of the school chil- 
dren and their needs in our society. In short, 
the principal and the staff need to think very 
seriously and clearly about what they are 
going to do and why. All those activities 
which do not bear upon the achievement of 
the ultimate purposes of education should be 
questioned. The purposes themselves should 
be questioned in light of the present situa- 
tion and continually adapted to it. 

The principal certainly carries out part of 
his responsibility for supervision through di- 
recting the things which comprise the school 
environment. He must manage the school 
plant and its facilities in such a way that the 
educational process can take place under 


~good conditions. The pupils and teachers 


should be protected from all possible useless 
routine and annoyance. Every possible provi- 
sion for enriching the environment of the 
learning situation should be provided. 

It is a part of supervision for the organiza- 
tion to be so flexible that all parts of the 
school function together organically with the 
proper emphasis on the important objectives 
and a suitable background for harmonious 
relationship. Again, the principal, through 
continuous critical examination of routine ad- 
ministrative practices, sees that they are con- 
tinuously adapted to needs of the school 
program in contributing to the ultimate ob- 
jectives. All administrative practices should 
be continually assessed for the purpose of 
weighing good effects against the creation of 
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harmful attitudes or the wasting of time. 
Unless the principal continually keeps his 
attention centered upon the ultimate purpose 
of the educative process—the growth and de- 
velopment of the children—administrative 
practices may forget their purposes and them- 
selves become ends. Without constant critical 
analysis by all concerned, certain aspects of 
the administration may be enlarged beyond 
desirable proportions and compromise the 
true purposes of the school program. 
Principles for Principals 

The following principles are suggested as a 
guide to the principal who would draw out 
the creative possibilities of those associated 
with him in a school program. Supervisory 
and administrative practices and procedures 
should be continually evaluated in terms of 
these or other principles which express the 
educational philosophy of the school. If his 
activities are consistent with such principles, 
the supervisor will not relapse into the role 


' of the benevolent ruler or the stern autocrat. 


Principles for the guidance of the super- 
visor. 

The principle of democracy. School func- 
tions should be carried out in keeping with 
the fundamental tenets of democracy which 
include respect for human personality, shared 
decisions, and appeal to reason. 

The principle of initiative. Specific plans 
within the framework of the total school 
program should be made by the workers 
who execute them. 

The principle of human limitations. Re- 
sponsibilities assigned should be within the 
means and the powers of the workers to 
whom they are delegated. 

The principle of shared decision. In the 
formulation of the policies and plans for the 
operation of the school program everyone 
concerned should have an opportunity to 
participate. All workers should have part in 
determining policies and making decisions 
which affect them. 

The principle of the delegation of respon- 
sibility. The people delegate responsibility 
for the schools to a school board. These 
representatives of the people formulate pol- 
icies and make general plans for the develop- 
ment of a school system. The school board 


in turn delegates the execution of their pol- 
icies and plans to the professional workers 
and holds them responsible for effecting an 
educational program within the framework 
of general plan. 

The principle of the delegation of means. 
In the assignment of duties and responsibilities 
ample means must be provided to enable the 
worker to obtain the results expected. 

The principle of training. Efficiency in 
procedures and means is unimportant unless 
it contributes to the education and develop- 
ment of the children. 

The principle of clarity. The functions and 
the responsibilities of the workers should be 
clearly defined and understood. There should 
be no overlapping of duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

The principle of utility. The special ca- 
pacity of every worker and resource should 
be utilized. 

The principle of organic unity. Organiza- 
tion and a have as a purpose the 
provision of balance and integration of the 
several parts of the system. 

The principle of relative values. Decisions 
should always be made in such a way that 
the ultimate purposes of school are realized. 
The common good based upon standards of 
value and ultimate purposes should govern 
these decisions. 

The principle of continuity of service and 
membership. The rights of the members of 
the school to continue in the system as long 
as they perform their functions should be 
respected. 

Through honesty and sincerity in living 
by the spirit of principles such as those enu- 
merated above, the whole tone of the school 
organization becomes more healthy and 
happy. Through integrity, common purposes, 
and mutual respect, empathy between all 
members of the staff is fostered. In common 
understanding and functional organization 
many barriers to the developmental process in 
the classroom are removed. The courageous 
principal who frees a school to work whole- 
heartedly with him, rather than under him, 
will prove the practicality and efficiency of 
democracy in attaining the ultimate goals of 
education. 


ARE YOU PLANNING TO ATTEND the DSCD national convention? Please see 
“Meet Us in St. Louis,” page 151 for further details. 
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@ The school helps a rural community meet a crisis 


Prefabrication for Houses—not for education 


IN THE SPRING of 1943 a one-room rural 
school, situated in a hitherto peaceful and 
attractive farm river-valley, closed its doors 
on the last day of the term with an enroll- 
ment of less than 15 children from the old, 
established homes of the community. In Sep- 
tember of that same year, a barracks-like, 
prefabricated building opened its doors to 
admit 147 children from 18 different states, 
of 8 or 10 different nationalities, and with 
almost as many diverse backgrounds as there 
were families. 

The equipment on that first day consisted 
of 60 books and 200 adult folding-chairs, with 
some pencils and paper thrown in for good 
measure. Each teacher was new to the situation 
and completely unacquainted wth the others 
on the staff of nine. Parents and other com- 
munity members were strangers in a strange 
land, many untried for their new work, yet 
pressed into feverish activity with a war job 
to be done. 

Each month for almost two years other 
families continued moving into the prefabri- 
cated, “row” houses, until the former one- 
room rural school district attained a peak 


To find laboratory conditions in a real situation 
has been the rare good fortune of school people 
in Badger, Wis. Here was a war-swollen com- 
munity needing immediate guidance in almost 
every aspect of its life. The situation provided 
an opportunity for the school to take the lead 
in community organization and, in so doing, 
to test the practicality of the kind of super- 
vision which reaches out to meet the needs of 
the whole community as well as the school. 
How this broad concept worked when actually 
applied is described by Lois G. Nemec, state 
supervisor in Wisconsin, and Clarence J. 
Krumm, principal of Badger Village school. 
Because of the unique opportunity afforded by 
Badger Village, local educators acting as a 
DSCD committee have been studying and 
recording the philosophy and progress of the 
community as it strove to solve its problems. 
This is an illustration of how the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development— 
a national organization—operates to help meet 
specific problems in local situations. 
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enrollment of 650 children of elementary- 
school age and 390 in child-care programs. 
In addition, a recreation program, which had 
an average enrollment of 1400 adults per 
week was carried on in the new school 
building. 

This was the situation that developed at 
Badger, Wis., during the war years. Here a 
powder plant sprang into being and “indus- 
trialized” a tranquil farm community in a few 
flashing months of hectic activity. Here, in 
the spring, were open country, fertile farms, 
old homes, established community mores, 
neighborhoods, and friendships. Here, in the 
fall, were factory and store buildings, new, 
raw housing units, sidewalks and streets; here 
were heterogeneous groups of children and 
adults, trying to adjust to new jobs, new 
homes, new friends, and a new school. 
Present, too, was the reluctance of the “old” 
community members to accept the “new” 
population, the industrial plant and attitudes, 
the different school, and the changed modes 
of living. It is in such a situation as this, that 
the part played by the school in the life and 

rowth of a community is more sharply 
clarified and more easily defined than would 
be possible in a stable, well-established lo- 
cality. In the latter type of community the 
leadership and influence of school supervisors 
and staff members may be exercised in a more 
subtle and gradual manner, yet be equally 
effective for a particular situation. But by 
meeting the immediate necessity for leader- 
ship in a school and in a community which 
grew simultaneously and literally from the 
grass roots, a clearer picture can be obtained 
of what the role of the school cam be. 

The opportunities for leadership by the 
various supervisory officials concerned with 
the inception and growth of the Badger Vil- 
lage School were limitless. The principal, who 
was charged with the direct responsibility, 
had a key position. The success or failure of 
the school could be determined by the under- 
standing of educational objectives, child de- 
velopment, social institutions, and people. The 
school could be helped or hindered to the 
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extent that the teaching staff, students, super- 
visors, and members of the community 
worked together in formulating the program. 


Two Ways Lay Open 


At least two different paths of develop- 
ment were open. One path, easy of access 


‘and with the gate wide open, would suit the 


“traditionalists”: conform to all the old 
standards of grade lines and subject matter, 
all activity being planned in advance and 
executed by the school people alone, without 
knowing anything about the pupils them- 
selves or the community-that-was-to-be. In 
short, the “life” of this school might have 
been as prefabricated as was the actual build- 
ing itself. 

The other path was more difficult to fol- 
low, but promised broader vistas, higher 
goals, and more sincere cooperation and 
group interaction along the way. It was this 
path that was chosen. All of the leaders in this 
undertaking felt that here was an opportunity 
to build—actually and literally from the 
ground up—a school and a community to- 
gether; neither one being hampered by tra- 
dition, yet free to accept the “best” from it, 
neither one being nor desiring to be separate 
entities, yet respecting the special facilities 
each could offer for the development of its 
youth while the community was to exist. 

The temporary quality of the undertaking 
was recognized. Indeed, it was partly this 
very impermanence which caused the super- 
visors to realize that teacher-pupil-parent re- 
lationships could not be left to develop 
gradually and leisurely. Therefore, as soon as 
the establishment of a school and community 
became a certainty, the first community 
members were drawn into the planning. 

Pre-planning by the principal with all the 
school officials and community members 
who were to share, however slightly, the re- 
sponsibility for the organization and manage- 
ment of it laid the groundwork for building 
a cooperatively planned and enthusiastically 
supported school. That the school became 
and maintained a vital part in the life and 
development of the community was due 
largely to the ability of the school staff to 
organize “nothing into something,” and to 
draw upon the parents and other laymen for 
leadership and assistance in many of the ac- 
tivities of the school. A careful study of 
Badger Village indicates the impossibility of 
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singling out an activity in order to say, “This 
was school,” or “This was community.” 
Instead, it is a clear picture of a school- 
community or community-school develop- 
ment, planned and executed for this com- 
munity and no other. 


The School Is for the Child 


A school without a functioning philosophy 
is in the same category as a religion without 
a heaven. It is not enough to say we are 
educating children. It is necessary for the 
supervisor to lead in establishing a philosophy 
and see that it is put into practice. Of course 
we all agree that the philosophy should cen- 
ter about the child because schools are in 
first intent devised for children. A school that 
is a good place for a child to learn and grow 
is, of course, a pleasant place for teachers 
and administrators to work. 

The philosophy of Badger Schools has 
been and is: Badger Schools will begin with 
the pupil where he is, study his needs, and in 
meeting those needs provide for his further 
growth and development in line with his 
interest, possibilities, and capacities. 


Whole Community Grows Together 

The best philosophy and plans on earth 
are of little use if the staff is not educationally 
and emotionally equipped to carry them out. 
Inasmuch as the school was one of the im- 
portant agencies, if not the important agency, 
in developing a community spirit in Badger, 
the selection of the elementary teaching staff 
meant the appointing of teachers who had the 
overall community viewpoint of education. 
With this in mind, rural and state graded 
teachers in the main were elected to the vari- 
ous positions. 

During the first several days each teacher 
and child wore name cards. The children 
organized get-acquainted committees to greet 
new elementary children and visitors. Teach- 
ers meetings were held each day for a 
fifteen-minute period to clear up current 
problems. Each teacher visited the home of 
each of her pupils and made anecdotal records 
of the visits. Each new family upon entering 
children in the school was given a conducted 
tour of the building. The students, teachers, 
and parents were all made aware of their 
responsibility in the formation of the new 
community by printed articles, private con- 
ferences, and town meetings. 
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The school building was used for all activi- 
ties of community interest—religious, health, 
educational, recreational, and housing services 
and for all of the various community activities 
such as rationing, town meetings, and the like. 
The powder plant used pictures and articles 
related to the Badger Community School as 
part of its recruiting campaign. Most visitors 
at the plant were told to include a visit to the 
Badger Community School in their view of 
the project. The superintendent of schools 
was appointed to various local, county, and 
state committees concerned with community 
planning, labor organization, and juvenile 
delinquency. 


A Program Tailored to Fit 


The elementary teachers selected the fol- 
lowing as their objectives or goals to work 
toward: 

That the Badger curriculum should in- 
clude— 

1. Provisions for personality development 

2. Flexibility in grouping 

3. Definite provisions for teaching skills and 

fundamentals 

4. A cumulative record system 

5. Use of pupil experience in selection of 

areas of learnin 

During the first week of school it became 
apparent that if the staff were to live up 
to the philosophy of the school as stated, 
it would be necessary to adopt the procedure 
of groups rather than grade levels. By using 
the group method, it was possible to have 
youngsters work at their own speed, and to 
live socially with children their own age. 

In order to know the child and his needs, 
records were necessary and the development 
and use of such records became a major 
problem. Most of the children came without 
written records. Some pupils had attended as 
many as four or five different schools in the 
previous year. An individual folder was pre- 
pared for each pupil and information relating 
to his social, emotional, physical, and educa- 
tional development was filed. 

Upon enrolling, each child was given men- 
tal tests. Then subject-area tests were given 
to determine at which point we were to mect 
the child. 

The records at the end of each nine weeks 
reported areas of growth, listing them as 
follows in their order of importance: 
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Health (weight, height, vision, hearing, 
dental) 


Social Development 
1. Individual growth 
2. Relationship with others 
3. Attitude 


Subject Areas—Knowledge and Skill 
1. Social studies 
2. Science 
3- Mathematics 
4. Language arts 
5. Special subjects 
General Recommendation by Teacher 


The child-care program included the set- 
ting up of a twenty-four-hour nursery school 
seven days a week, and an extended school 
program seven days a week. The same phi- 
losophy and procedure was followed as far 
as possible within these departments. 

A lunch program that was expanded to 
include breakfasts and evening meals was 
carried out with special emphasis not only on 
nutrition but the lunch hour itself. Each 
elementary teacher, as well as child-care 
teachers, was asked to eat with her children. 
Table manners were stressed along with table 
conversation. 

At the beginning of the second year the 
following departments were included as a 
direct responsibility of the superintendent of 
schools: foster-home care of 20 children, 14 
months to 2 years old; 190 nursery-school 
children, 2 to 5 years; 175 children in ex- 
tended-school care; 650 elementary and kin- 
dergarten boys and girls through eight grades, 
recreational responsibility for the township 
including high school and adult groups in 
Badger Village and barracks residents and 
farmers in the town of Sumpter—a com- 
munity of approximately 6,000. The school 
district had kept its identity as a rural dis- 
trict, even though its schools had a peak 
enrollment of forty-three times as many 
children of elementary-school age as were 
formerly attending the one-room school. 

As a part of the in-service training of 
teachers, copies of professional magazines and 
books dealing with recent educational trends, 
pupil behavior, child development, and cur- 
riculum planning were made available to 
teachers. Each teacher’s program was so ar- 
ranged that she had a thirty-minute period 
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some time during the school day to devote to 
professional reading. Visiting days were al- 
lowed and encouraged. Each teacher selected 
the situation which she wished to observe and 
study and made a report to the group after 
her visit. Representatives from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, county edu- 
cation groups, and the University of Wiscon- 
sin aided in the in-service training of teachers. 
An interstate conference on child care was 
held at Badger in which national, state and 
local authorities lead discussions on trends in 
child care. The in-service training program 
was carried out through all of the school 
programs—elementary, child care, and recre- 
ation. 

The recreation program included groups 
for junior-high and senior-high pupils. Pro- 
grams were planned by the children. This 
type of planning was also used in all the 
recreation and adult programs. 

In our analysis up to the present, we be- 
lieve that the program should include an op- 
portunity for children and adults to learn 
by doing desirable things. There is one word 
which should assume importance for all who 
work with children in or out of groups. It 
is the word “let.” Let children find their 
ways to grow and to develop. Group care is 
only a composite of individual care. 


The Outlook Broadens 


This brief story of the part a school played 
in the life and growth of a community will 
be more than merely interesting only if some 
of the practical implications are drawn out of 
it. Even though the opportunities at Badger 
were greater for home-school-community de- 
velopment than are those in “ready-made” 
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communities which are bound by too much 
tradition, the experiences of these teaching 
and supervisory staffs make it possible to de- 
rive some implications for other situations. 
A few of the more basic ones would include 
these: 


—Supervisory functions can and should 
broaden and enrich their activities to in- 
clude vital leadership in the total school- 
community pattern of living. No longer 
is the sole end and aim of supervision 
the improvement of instruction within 
the classroom alone; rather, active su- 
pervision should be directed toward the 
ever-broadening objectives of improving 
individual and group living. 

—Planning with other people who comprise 
our society should become more dynamic 
and functional in all public school situa- 
tions. This includes pre-planning with 
those directly responsible for the under- 
taking, followed by planning with and 
among interchangeable groups of teach- 
ers, pupils, parents, and other social 
agencies. 

—Communities will not only tolerate but 
actively support “changes” in school pro- 
grams and philosophies if the people un- 
derstand that teachers and supervisors 
want to improve the learning experiences 
of their children. The more “school 
people” and laymen get together to 
encourage mutual understanding and 
friendly relations and to plan education 
for their own situations, the more super- 
visors can lead in putting acceptable 
theories into practice and more vital 
living into our schools and communities. 


COOPERATING FILM Evaluation Committees are now at work bringing up to 
date the bulletin Films Interpreting Children and Youth. This publication was 
prepared last year by Margaret Hampel, Edgar Dale, and Aileen Robinson for 
DSCD, the Association for Childhood Education, and the National Association 


of Supervisors of Student Teaching. 


Chairmen of committees preparing revision suggestions are Ruth Bristol, 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Marie Quick, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens; Ruth Steelman, Greensboro, N. C.; and Theo Reeve and Marion 


Craig, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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@ Art supervision helps interpret the culture of a people 


Art for Our Age 


SEE BEAUTY! Reflect Beauty! Create 
Beauty! Around these facets is built an art 
program which attempts to touch the lives 
of children and adults. Stated in specifics, it 
says: 

one Beauty. The beauty of the world about 
us is waiting for us to enjoy—the silhouette 
of trees against a winter sky, the slope of 
windswept hills, the holly—red, and the cool 
bright notes of snow upon the frozen earth. 
What have your children seen of the beauty 
in their surroundings? 

Reflect Beauty. First we must see beauty 
in order to reflect it. Loveliness needs to 
replace ugliness. Those who endeavor to find 
beauty in simple things, to express beauty in 
their own dress, surroundings, and speech, 
will be reflecting beauty and at the same 
time radiating beauty to others. 

Create Beauty. To create beauty is to ex- 
press, in visual form, your innermost thoughts 
and feelings so that the whole is complete, 
unified, and honest. 


A Living Experience for All 


Through these points of emphasis, art in 
the Spokane Public Schools endeavors to 
carry into action in the school program the 
values of the arts to individuals and to the 
society which these individuals create. The 
arts are more than objects which are pro- 
duced from materials. They offer a way of 
working and a way of being which is sig- 
nificant in a democratic society. Individuals 
are affected by the development of the arts 
or the lack of it, and greater confidence is 
gained along with happiness and satisfaction. 

Art experiences are an inevitable part of 
human experience. The visual arts make social 
studies and science a living, colorful experi- 
ence to the child. Greater appreciation of the 
works of man has been gained by the child’s 
own experience. The beauties of nature are 
unfolded as the individual learns to see in- 
stead of to look and to use his environment 
as subject matter in his composition of a 
picture or a design. 
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Children’s pictures are matted and framed 
for the school rooms and halls. The adminis- - 
trative offices and children’s room of the 
public library also have framed children’s 
pictures. Beauty spots arranged by the chil- 
dren may include materials connected with 
their science, social studies, reading, and 
craft objects. 

Ten exhibits of pictures by the boys and 
girls of Spokane travel from school to school 
thrgaghout the year. Three pictures from 
each grade, kindergarten through the eighth, 
include a variety of techniques. These serve 
to stimulate creative expression and convey 
the ideals, aspirations, observations, and im- 
pressions of the young artists. An art exhibit 
is a problem in design. It means selecting, 
mounting, arranging, and placing material 
well within a given space. 

During National Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
an exhibition of children’s framed pictures, 
crafts, and murals was held. The pictures 
were selected for their spontaneous expres- 
sion and individual interpretation. The host- 
esses were chosen from the parents of chil- 
dren from all the schools. The community 
found that common clay in the hands of 
children may become a thing of beauty—that 
children’s own products are made lovelier in 
a fine setting—that beauty may be shared 
with others—that art is a useful thing beauti- 
fully made. Those who helped with the dis- 
play gained practical and valuable experience 
in grouping objects, in appropriate back- 
grounds, and in arrangement of the whole. 


Outlets for Expression 


The last few years our concentration has 
been on the war effort, but with peace, our 
efforts should provide children the opportu- 
nity to develop the skills, understandings, 
attitudes and ideals essential to living in a 
society dedicated to the principles of liberty 
in thought and action. With peace should 
come a feeling of release, a sense of gratitude 
mixed with joy plus the important responsi- 
bility of helping to shape a future culture, 
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An art supervisor tells us about her job. Basic 
to her working principles is her conviction that 
art is a part of almost every phase of living - 
and that as such it enters into all aspects of 
the school program and community life. How a 
public school art program seeks to encourage 
creativeness and open paths to more satisfying 
living among both children and grown-ups is 
described by Dorothy S. Mcllvain, director of 
art in Spokane, Wash. 


An age of art made by the people and for 
the people as a happiness to the maker and 
user enriches living. We have found that 
creative effort has a therapeutic effect on 
the individual. That we may use it as a 
means of interpreting our culture is a possi- 
bility. 

If creative experiences are to function in 
total living, the schools must work with 
leaders of youth in Boy Scout, Campfire 
Girl, Girl Scout, YMCA and YWCA groups. 
Constructive ways of using materials are 
taught to the children in our communities 
by these leaders who have an interest in the 
activities of the children. Profitable and en- 
joyable hours outside of school are spent with 
these groups. Many leaders welcome sugges- 
tions for guiding children in creative effort. 
A workshop in crafts designed to give train- 
ing in the best use of materials, various tech- 
niques, and ways to plan for fitness and 
beauty resulted in adults becoming more in- 
terested and confident in their abilities. 

Parent-teacher groups, working with a su- 
pervisor of art or a person with like under- 
standing, may gain a sympathetic appreciation 
of child art, of the true values of art educa- 
tion, and of the importance of good taste in 
the community. Pre-school parent groups 
also ask for aid in developing an understand- 
ing of child art. 

Plans have been made through community 
art services to coordinate the activities of 
artists, patrons of art, and school groups. 
Through such an organization, an under- 
standing of the art of today in all fields— 
painting, sculpture, household design, archi- 
tecture, and industry—can be encouraged. 
Native arts may be developed by workshop 
method. The objectives of this group are an 
art gallery, the beautification of the city, and 
furtherance of the creative abilities of mem- 
bers of the community and the cultural values 
of art. 
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Monthly illustrated talks on art and work- 
shop meetings are open to the public. A loan 
exhibit of original paintings by Spokane ar- 
tists was on exhibition for National Art 
Week. These pictures will be housed for one 
year in the Public Library. An individual, 
firm, or institution may borrow a picture for 
one month. The purpose is to establish a 
desire for ownership of an original painting 
by a living artist. Close contact with original 
works of art increases the degree to which 
the individual may assimilate art in everyday 
life. The youth and adults of this century 
need first to understand the art of this age 
in order to appreciate and enjoy its products. 

Boys and girls in high school art classes 
have painted colorful pictures for the nursery 
schools. Posters for community use to en- 
courage swimming, victory gardens, War 
Bond sales, and community attractiveness 
have been made in the high schools. The 
Junior Red Cross Art Projects for men in 
hospitals have been organized as a part of 
the art program according to age levels and 
abilities of children as well as special skills 
of the teachers. 

Sketching trips have been organized for 
soldiers and civilians. Paintings inspired from 
these trips have been on exhibition. As a re- 
sult, many children of junior and senior high 
school age have realized that their community 
is full of inspiration to the painter, and that 
sketching out-of-doors is fun and a worthy 
use of spare time. 


Art in Our World 


A quality that is perhaps most indisputably 
and completely modern is intensity. The cur- 
rent of life has deepened, the rhythm has 
quickened, improved means of communica- 
tion multiply the sensations that crowd upon 
us. Machines toughen our nerves. Lights are 
brighter and noises louder than ever before. 
With the conquest of air, artists see the face 
of the earth from the sky. Movements and 
light create a new visual world, and the lens 
of the camera searches out the texture of 
flower petals and looks into a drop of water. 
The expressions of the artists cannot remain 
static, for art must not be merely a refuge 
from life. It must live up to its age. For gen- 
erations art has seemed separate from ordi- 
nary life because the impression was given 
that the picture on the wall was art and the 
articles of everyday use such as cars, kitchen 
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utensils, and various other industrial products 
were only useful. Today industrial products 
have been designed to bring a maximum of 
efficiency for their use. The beauty of the 
object is dependent not upon ornament added 
to the outside surface, but on simplicity and 


encouragement, stability, and understanding 
from adults. Both must realize that the art 
of today is a record of this age, rooted in the 
soil of life and expressed in present-day mate- 
rials. The challenge to schools to envision 
and put into reality education for this era is 


an integral part of any program of super- 
vision dealing with the arts as they are found 
in modern life. 


the relationship of its lines and volumes. 
The children of our schools are the build- 
ers and designers of the future. Youth needs 


A Study in Classroom Visitation 


AN IMPORTANT SUPERVISORY ACTIVITY has been that of classroom 
visitation. Teachers react to this type of supervision with varying degrees of 
increased tension and mental pressure, although most teachers pride themselves 
on apparent ability to keep this nervous speed-up from becoming obvious to the . 
class members. 

What about the students? Do they, too, have an inner surge of excitement 
during the visit? Recently a 12B shorthand class received a visit from the principal 
who is also the supervisor. He stayed for the first part of the period. After he left, 
the teacher asked the class to “put down the feelings and reactions you had when 
the principal walked in to visit.” 

These are typical of the answers of the seventeen members of this class in a 
public high school of 1,600 pupils: 


* * 
“I didn’t feel as relaxed as I usually do when taking shorthand so fast. He makes 
a person feel nervous and it is quite strenuous when taking notes, because you 


don’t take all of them. I missed most of it.” 
* + * 


“The instructor becomes a little tense. He wants the class to be on their best 


behavior and he watches himself carefully, too.” 
* 


“You seemed as if you were being real dignified which you usually aren’t!” 
* * * 


“I don’t believe I was affected at all. At any rate, it didn’t affect my shorthand 
ability. I don’t think it makes much difference if you know your work and just 


keep at it.” 
* * * 


“I believe the instructor wasn’t his usual friendly self. He really couldn’t be 
as we weren’t.supposed to be. However, I did notice that he explained more and 
more fully than ordinarily as though he was trying to acquaint the visitor with the 


work. He seemed like he didn’t mind too much.” 
* * 


“The class tensed and held up very well, but I, myself, didn’t like the feel of 


his eyes on my back, It made me nervous.” 
* * * 


“] think the class work was very good. But we weren’t ourselves. I felt a little 
nervous and was afraid that if you called on me, I might make a mistake. Other- 


wise if I make a mistake, I’m not afraid.” 
* * * 


“Te didn’t bother me at all if a visitor was here. I can work as long as he doesn’t 
stand and watch over my shoulder at what I’m doing. If he sits quietly, I forget 
he’s there.” 
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How Do We Get That Way? 


AT TIMES IT SEEMS to us as we drop our 
working harness, slip into our housecoats, and 
let down our hair, that we elementary-grade 
supervisors are the most ineffective and most 
disliked of mortals. We are told by experi- 
enced teachers that they “shake in their 
boots” when we walk into their classrooms. 
Student-teachers practically faint away when 
we appear. It is doubtful if we have any 
friends. We never marry. (Who could love 
a supervisor?) We are the world’s greatest 
flaw-pickers and we go about seeking whom 
we may painfully pester. 

How do we get this way? Well, I'll tell 
you. For one thing, it’s the teachers. You’ve 
heard about the college professor who said 
he’d love to teach, if it weren’t for the stu- 
dents. We know just how he felt. We'd love 
to supervise if it weren’t for the teachers. 
And especially the student-teachers. 

The student-teachers do such queer things. 
And they don’t listen. We tell ‘em and tell 
‘em. And they look at us with their big blue 
eyes and say, “Why, yes, Miss Bangs, of 
course.” They smile and show their dimples, 
and their cheeks get pink. And when we come 
back to visit them, things are just as they 
were before. THEY NEVER EVEN 
HEARD WHAT WE SAID. 


We Advocate Realism 


Student-teachers feel books are sacred, es- 
pecially textbooks. Skip a chapter? Never. 
Leave out a story? The State Course of Study 
forbid! We start out for a visit, say, on a 


Ordinarily we stay out of the “confessions’ 
field. But when a supervisor can look—and 
laugh—at herself and her kind in so delight- 
ful a way as this author, there emerges a story 
at once provocative and entertaining and of 
real significance to school people. Ivah Green 
“learned about” student-teachers in her posi- 
tion as rural supervisor at State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minn. She has recently joined 
the staff of the lowa Department of Public 
Instruction in Des Moines. 
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heavenly October day. Indian Summer is at 
its lushest; cobwebs are sailing through the 
blandest of breezes. Humming a line from 
“October’s Bright Blue Weather,” we enter 
a classroom to find a fourth-grade reading 
class deep in a story of January snowdrifts. 

“How do you happen,” we query the 
teacher later, “to be reading about January 
snowdrifts on a day like this, this DAY OF 
ALL DAYS?” 

“Why,” says Blue Eyes, in the tone one 
uses to explain to a petulant child, “that story 
came next in the reader.” 

To have pupils singing at the tops of their 
voices, “Cheerio, Lady April, now we know 
spring is here,” with a February blizzard 
blasting the windows so hard you can hardly 
distinguish the words above the roar of the 
storm apparently seems incongruous to no 
one but supervisors. Don’t we expect our 
teachers to teach two-part songs? Well, 
“Lady April” is such a one. Only an old 
meanie would spoil things by suggesting that 
perhaps a song about spring could wait until 
Lady April got herself dug out of a snow- 
bank. 

At times student-teachers’ efforts at teach- 
ing result in such unusual concepts on the 
part of their charges that we wonder what 
goes on in their classes. Science classes pro- 
vide us with the most reasons to wonder, 
especially when we read answers like these 
on a “quiz.” 

Pasteurizing is testing milk to get diseases out. 

Our bodies are 100 per cent water. 

Snowflakes are alike in that they are all dif- 

ferent. 

Water in the form of heat cannot be seen. 

Cold causes water to turn to water. 


We admit to being persnickety and hard 
to please. We can always find something to 
crab about—too cold classrooms, too hot 
classrooms, cold lunches, untidy cloakrooms, 
dirty, unused library books. We plead for a 
hot dish at noon for all pupils and are cheer- 
fully told parents are not interested—so why 
bother? We make ourselves almost obnoxi- 
ous in insisting upon rest periods for small 
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children in the face of parents’ objections 
that they send their boys and girls to school 
“to learn, not to sleep.” We suffer through 
periods of off-key singing led by student- 
teachers who volunteer the information that 
they hardly know one tune from another and 
they never “had” singing when they went to 
school. Furthermore, they don’t expect to 
“have to teach it” when they get into their 
own schools. 


We Try Hard to Understand 

Periodically we are asked to “rate” our 
willing, but found-wanting apprentices. 
Sometimes the injunction “always find some- 
thing good to say” becomes a major super- 
visory problem. We recall the superintendent, 
who, when asked to fill out a written recom- 
mendation for one of his teachers, and not 
wishing to damn her completely, compro- 
mised with, “During the year that Miss 
Blank taught in our county she did the best 
she could.” Supervisors sometimes believe 
that many student-teachers are not even doing 
the best they can. But then, perhaps we have 
never been young, and kindness is not in us. 

Much of the time we are fools. We give a 
student-teacher a passing grade when her 
complete preoccupation with being in love 
for the first time makes any attention to her 
teaching impossible. “But these are not nor- 
mal times,” we feebly rationalize, “and a love 
affair may be as important even as student- 
teaching.” We concern ourselves unduly with 
many things not really our business. We lose 
sleep while wondering how we can induce 
Hubert to continue in school even if he is 
nearly 16 and not yet through eighth grade. 
We plan how we shall approach Dickie’s 
mother in the hope that we can make her 
see that his staying up late every night is 
ruining both his health and his school work. 
We needlessly draw imprecations on our- 
selves by calling on parents to discuss matters 
requiring their cooperation and being told, 
“Kids ain’t your business—only teachers is 
your business.” 


There Must Be Easier Ways 
to Earn a Living 

Why, then, do we continue at our jobs? 
Why don’t we do what we so often threaten— 
get a good, easy-going job as sellers-of- 
stockings, or washers-of-dishes? Well, the 
truth is we’ve found out that there are often 
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days when things really don’t look half bad. 
We live for those days. It may be that we 
happen in on a young student-teacher who 
(wonder of wonders) remembers and uses 
what she learned. She is so engrossed in what 
she is doing that she is even unaware (or 
unmindful) of us. She and her pupils become 
so drawn into the actuality of learning hap- 
pily that we are fascinated. We don’t go 
elsewhere to visit. We just sit, with our tired 
bones relaxed, and soak it all in. We jot down 
meticulously all the good things she is doing 
and hand the sheet to her. Then we go away 
in a dreamy, half-maudlin condition. She was 
wonderful. She has the “spark.” She is our 
student-teacher. And we tear up the letter 
in which we replied to the want ad asking for 
a saleslady. 

Another reason we stick at our jobs in the 
face of discouragement, dislike, and dis- 
approval, is that we crave the opportunity 
to try out some of our “crackpot” ideas 
when we think we have found a teacher who 
has a leaning toward the original and the 
unorthodox. Then we really get stirred up. 
We outline a plan, we suggest procedures, 
we promise assistance, we visualize results. 
We talk of “adventuring” and “challenge.” 
And when our words kindle a fire in our 
young teacher’s mind, we feel that no other 
job than supervising could possibly result in 
such a glow of satisfaction. 


Perhaps It Gets in Our Blood 


Again we find ourselves, during one of 
these glowing moments, going on to a prom- 
ising young teacher about “drawing out chil- 
dren’s latent powers,” and “encouraging 
creative abilities.” The expressions are not 
original with us, but we like to harp on 
them to all who will listen. And with those 
who know what we mean, and who proceed 
to carry out this program of nurturing latent 
talents, we get a foolish pleasure out of dis- 
covering we in turn are “drawing out” the 
creative powers of those teachers. We feel 
inordinately set up when one brings us an 
article, or a plan, or poem “to criticize.” We 
had not known for sure she had the soul of a 
poet, but we used that wonderful gift of in- 
tuition given only to women (yes, even to 
supervisors) and found it did the trick. A 
common love of poetry between a supervisor 
and a teacher under her direction can work 
wonders. 
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Still another angle of supervision holds us 
to our often discouraging work. We have 
talked theory so much that we feel we must 
prove that those theories actually work. Else 
we only make liars of ourselves and doubters 
of our students. So we occasionally ask for 
the privilege of teaching a class, just to prove 
to ourselves that our ideas do work, and also 
that we do not say “all right” with every 
other breath, as most of our teachers do, a 
circumstance we complain about from morn- 
ing to night, but which never changes one 
jot. 

We are probably pathetic in our apprecia- 
tion of children and their liking to have us 
visit them. We are pleased when small ones 
want to read to us, and lean against us, and 
finger our “pretty buttons.” We treasure their 
pasty valentines and crooked Christmas 
greetings. And we are forever collecting 
things to take to them that will make them 
happier. 

A final consideration keeps us in our 
thankless positions, probably the most un- 
founded reason of all. It is that we get a 
tremendous rush of pride in learning of the 
exploits of men now in service who once 
have taught under our supervision. We read 
that Jimmy, only three years ago a student- 
teacher in a one-room school and now a 
captain in the Marines, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Cited for “dis- 
playing cool courage and expert skill, braving 
fierce and determined fire, made repeated 


flights over hostile territory and daringly 
attacked Jap troop concentrations in the face 
of intense anti-aircraft fire.” 

What has that to do with us supervisors? 
Well, really, nothing—but we take his 
achievements to our hearts regardless. Didn’t 
we have him as a student-teacher? Don’t we 
vividly recall the day we slipped in to ob- 
serve his first teaching, and found him sitting 
on a kindergarten chair teaching a first-grade 
reading lesson and he being just as thrilled 
over it as his pupils were? We knew then 
that he “had something.” Who shall say we 
didn’t do something for him? Who can prove 
that we may not rightfully take a modicum 
of pride in his valorous actions? If we admit 
our blame for the failures of our student- 
teachers, then we assert our right to claim a 
share in their successes! 

So without apology, we take some credit 
for the honorable records of persons whom 
we have at one time prodded, pummeled, or 
praised. We shall probably grow smug over 
the medals they have won, the scholarships 
they merit, the positions of importance they 
achieve. Yes, we are garrulous and we talk 
shop too much. We make equally large 
mountains out of both our occasional suc- 
cesses and our almost habitual ineffectiveness. 
And we shall never have the will to break 
away from this supervising business. How 
do we get this way? Well, I'll tell you. 
It’s the teachers—especially the student- 
teachers— 


New Representatives to DSCD Board 


TWO NEW STATE REPRESENTATIVES have recently been appointed to 
the Board of Directors of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. They are Hannah Lindahl, supervisor of elementary education in 
Mishawaka, representing Indiana, and Isabel Lumsden, supervisor, Stephens County 
Schools, Toccoa, representing Georgia. The names of other state representatives 
to the Board may be found on the inside back cover of EpucaTionaL LEADERSHIP. 
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@ Growth of teachers as leaders is planned for in California 


When Teachers Take the Lead 


“‘TVE BEEN ATTENDING teachers’ in- 
stitutes for over forty years and this session 
has been the most profitable experience I 
have ever had,” remarked Mr. Brown as he 
brought to a close the final section meeting 
of a county institute. “To me, the preparation 
involved, the study required, plus the value 
received from actually leading other teachers 
in their thinking about common problems, 
has been tremendously stimulating.” 

Is it not possible that statements such as 
this can be attributed to the fact that teachers 
had assumed leadership roles for approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the program? 

Throughout the school year, teachers in 
California’s Santa Barbara County had re- 
quested assistance in the launching and de- 
veloping of units of study, techniques and 
instruments of evaluating educative experi- 
ences, ways of relating subject-matter areas 
and skills, and effective use of audio-visual 
aids. So an institute was planned to meet the 
needs of the County teachers as defined by 
themselves and to utilize leadership from 
their ranks in terms of their own successes in 
the teaching-learning situations of their re- 
spective classrooms. Those who had done 
outstanding work in these particular phases 
of unit teaching were selected to participate 
in this program. Teachers also assumied the 
chairmanship of every meeting. Elementary 
and secondary personnel from all types of 
schools—the one-teacher, the multi-graded 


“The keynote of educational progress in Santa 
Barbara County is faith in teacher leadership. 
When teachers become imbued with a feeling 
of responsibility and privilege in assuming their 
rightful roles as leaders in the development of 
a sound program, education moves forward 
steadily on a broad front.” It is this philosophy 
which motivates the program for developing 
teacher-leaders described here by Elsie C. Dub- 
horn, general supervisor in the public schools 
of Santa Barbara County, California. Certainly 
such a role for teachers is wholeheartedly em- 
braced by the modern concept of supervision. 
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ELSIE C. DUBHORN 


and the large union—located in various sec- 
tions of the County were represented. Over 
fifty teachers, or approximately 17 per cent 
of the teacher group of the entire County, 
exclusive of administrative or supervisory 
participation, engaged in some type of lead- 
ership role in the institute. 


Planning for Leadership Begins 


What salient points should be emphasized 
in the teacher-leader’s presentation? What 
materials should be’ provided the teacher 
audience? What professional literature should 
be recommended for preparatory background 
study? As ways of facilitating teacher leader- 
ship were considered, these were questions 
often repeated. 

To assist the speakers, the supervisory staff 
prepared a suggestive outline for each as a 
guide. These bulletins were issued to the 
teachers prior to the summer vacation and 
were as varied in recommendations and 
detail for procedure as were the number of 
participants. Teachers made constant use of 
the curriculum laboratory resources during 
the summer and conferred at length with 
supervisors regarding details of their pres- 
entations. 

In order that more help might be rendered, 
specific units of study with which the 
County teachers would be working were 
selected on the various grade levels. Concrete 
illustrations and application of principles were 
based on these units, Section meetings for 
primary, intermediate, and upper grades per- 
mitted concentrated attention on problems 
confronting teachers at each of the three 
levels of the elementary school. The meetings 
were carried forward through such means as 
reading followed by discussion, problem- 
solving in work-type procedures, and the use 
of audio-visual material. Informative mimeo- 
graphed bulletins and informal discussions 
supplemented these techniques. 

General sessions also were conducted by 
teachers on problems of common concern to 
fellow workers of all grades. This was the 
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second time in a five-year period that teach- 
ers assumed a leadership role for the institute 
program. Enthusiasm was reflected in the 
presentations because of the deep concern 
regarding their individual responsibilities. 
Since these problems were close to the daily 
school living of the speakers it made the 
application of recommendations seem easy, 
practical, thrilling, and worthy of trial. 
Groups were small and discussion easy be- 
cause individual members felt security in 
sections designed to meet the needs of their 
particular problems. Teachers were free in 
stating their inadequacies and requesting 
needed information from their co-workers. 
The fact that the speaker “is one of us” was 
important. 


Teacher Groups Develop Leaders 


During the five-year period of curriculum 
revision, supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment have been thought of as synonymous. 
This revised concept of supervision has re- 
sulted in orienting a program based on maxi- 
mum teacher leadership as evidenced in ac- 
tivities described here. There grew an en- 
thusiasm for opportunity to exchange think- 
ing on problems pursued by various study 
groups. From this need, three Associations 
were developed—the Primary Teachers, the 
One-Room Teachers, and the Elementary 
Principals. Teacher initiated, the work in 
these local professional groups has resulted 
in a definite upgrading and professionalizing 
of the members as opportunities were broad- 
ened for social and professional contacts with 
other members in the field of teaching, as 
well as with outstanding leaders. 

Officers of the organizations plan with the 
supervisorial staff regarding immediate and 
pertinent problems that necessitate concerted 
study and action. Teachers assume responsi- 
bility for planning the meetings and carrying 
the year’s work forward. Since it is the policy 
of each organization to elect new officers 
annually, there are many opportunities for 
members to take an active part in directing 
the thinking and action of the total group. 
Committee work on specific problems draws 
upon a large percentage of the membership 
to assume leadership roles. Provision for 
teachers to participate in leading each other 
toward the solution of common problems is 
again afforded. 

One of the finest outcomes of the combined 
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efforts of the three County organizations 
was the development of a code of ethics 
designed for the educational personnel of 
the County. The suggestion for the activity 
stemmed from a talk to a combined group 
meeting of the Principals and the One-Room 
Teachers Associations on the establishment 
of better community relationships. The 
groups studied the problem separately in their 
individual organizations for approximately a 
year and developed tentative outlines defining 
their beliefs on the issue, which were later 
submitted to the County teachers for re- 
action. These were brought together for 
criticism and final revision at a meeting of 
representatives of teacher and_ principal 
groups, along with consultants from Stanford 
University and representatives from medicine, 
law, and theology. This revised statement 
was submitted to the elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers for suggestion and recom- 
mendations. Thus the finished code repre- 
sented the thinking of all teachers. The 
comprehensive statement is of such calibre 
that it reflects the depth of sincerity, interest, 
and dynamics of group action in driving for- 
ward a sound educational program. 


One-Room Teachers Survey the Job 


The following are representative of teacher- 
initiated activities engaged in by the One- 
Room Teachers Association since its organi- 
zation in 1934: 

1. A study of recent trends in education 
and the new types of curriculum develop- 
ment which facilitated a clear understanding 
of changing concepts in education with the 
corresponding implications for needed cur- 
riculum revision in rural situations. This 
problem was the focal point of interest for 
the one-room teachers for over three years. 
During one school year, the Association cen- 
tered its efforts upon the problem of evolving 
a sequence of experiences appropriate for a 
one-room school. Various committees as- 
sumed the responsibility for developing state- 
ments of problems and activities appropriate 
for the different age levels in relation to the 
selected area that seemed most vital for 
children in a rural situation. 

2. Cooperation in a countywide program 
of evaluation to determine whether the aim 
of education, as developed by the County 
teachers, was functioning. It was stated that 
it is the aim of education to furnish condi- 
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tions favorable to the realization of individual 
and group potentialities. The desirable in- 
dividual was described as one who would 
develop behavior which may be character- 
ized by self-respect, creativeness, cooperation, 
the scientific attitude, responsibility, and so- 
cial effectiveness. This evaluation study re- 
sulted in a detailed analysis of pupil attitudes 
and behaviors. 

3. The development of purposeful units 
of study adapted for grades one to eight in 
a one-teacher school. Attention was given to 
initiating and effectively carrying out these 
educative experiences in the classroom. 

4. The sponsoring of observation days both 
within and outside the County school system 
thus providing teachers with opportunities 
to observe the principles and techniques 
recommended for application in their in- 
dividual classrooms. Teachers requested more 
opportunity to observe good teaching in one- 
room situations. To answer this need, teachers 
agreed to take one Saturday each month to 
schedule demonstration lessons designed to 
highlight needs as defined by the One-Room 
Teachers Association. Within a two-year pe- 
riod practically every one-room teacher had 
an opportunity to be observed. The high- 
pitched interest of the professional group was 
reflected from all angles. Children were most 
responsive in their willingness to attend 
school on Saturdays and parents cooperated 
enthusiastically in assisting the teachers in 
this undertaking. 

5. Participation in designing the code of 
ethics for the County teachers. 

6. The development of comprehension test 
cards for checking library reading which re- 
sulted in a better understanding of reading 
materials particularly appropriate for chil- 
dren in rural schools. 

With such a wide range of experiences in 
this Association, many opportunities were 
afforded each member to assume a role of 
leadership and followership. Teachers were 
asked to evaluate the organizational activity 
at the termination of each school year. The 
suggestions offered through these evalua- 
tions pointed the direction for the planning 
of each succeeding year’s program. 


Learning Through Observation 


The need for closer articulation between 
the elementary and high school was deemed 
so pressing that the issue took priority for 
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one year’s theme of study and consideration 
by the Elementary Principals Association. 
The teachers took the initiative in requesting 
scheduled observations to develop an insight 
into the problems to be faced by sixth- 
graders in their first year at junior high and 
to discern difficulties which would be en- 
countered by eighth-grade children as fresh- 
men in the secondary school. 

What problems does the high-school 
teacher face in guiding the newcomers most 
effectively? How can the elementary teacher 
best prepare her pupils to facilitate the transi- 
tion? In terms of an understanding of the 
educative experiences planned by the sec- 
ondary school, what recommendations can 
be made to assist in orienting the child and 
adjusting the program to meet individual 
needs? Democratic interaction through 
planned visitation, directed observation, and 
subsequent consultation involving the facul- 
ties of the respective schools brought the 
answer to questions such as these and elimi- 
nated many articulation problems. 

How have Santa Barbara County teachers 
developed leadership abilities through inter- 
visitation and directed observation of regular 
classroom teaching? Every teacher, regardless 
of her methods, materials, or general proce- 
dures, has some intrinsic values worthy of 
note. A most profitable technique has been to 
refer a teacher to a co-worker who has 
something valuable to share. The teacher- 
leader is informed concerning the type of 
assistance needed and is enabled to prepare 
and have at her disposal those things that 
will give the most effective help. This con- 
tact or conference is scheduled at the con- 
venience of the teachers and is generally held 
in the classroom of the helping teacher where 
necessary materials are available. A profes- 
sional relationship is established which may 
continue indefinitely and result in a fruitful 
interchange of experiences for both. The 
theme permeating intervisitation should be 
group action for self-improvement. A pooling 
of the aggregate resources of the teacher 
group is of mutual value to all participants. 


Teacher-Leaders Find Much to Do 


It is impossible here to relate the numerous 
teacher-initiated activities that necessitate 
leadership roles in shaping the educational 
program in the schools of Santa Barbara 
County. Over a period of years, teachers 
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have assumed the lead in working on such 
projects as the following: 

1. Source units developed through con- 
centrated work in each school followed by 
meetings with faculties from other areas for 
the purpose of exchanging and pooling con- 
tributions, 

2. Units of study particularly adapted to 
meet the needs of the foreign child through 
sub-committees exploring specific related 
problems. 

3. Newer techniques of evaluation through 
workshops held locally as well as on the 
campuses of various universities. 

4. Two concepts in reading: the first cen- 
tered on reading as a functional skill and the 
second focused on reading as a pleasurable 
experience. 

5. Reports of successful units developed in 
classrooms to be edited with the assistance 
of members of the consultant group. 

6. Public relations by adhering to a policy 
of “open-house” at all times. Parents are 
encouraged to visit the classrooms and be- 
come acquainted with the educational pro- 
gram. The observation is followed by a 


conference led by the teacher or principal 
which includes the parents, teachers, princi- 
pal, and supervisors. The follow-up discus- 
sion is sometimes directed by the use of a 
bulletin of information presenting changing 
concepts of education as supported by out- 
standing educational leaders. This meeting. 
then, assumes the form of a study group led 
by the teacher in an attempt to interpret the 
school program to the public. 

One year the teacher leadership was rec- 
ognized to such an extent that an entire 
demonstration school on a university campus 
was staffed by County teachers. On the 
occasions when workshops were held, teach- 
ers assumed the leadership of all committee 
work, Administrators and supervisors partici- 
pated in this experience. 

The keynote of educational progress in 
Santa Barbara County is faith in teacher 
leadership. When teachers become imbued 
with a feeling of responsibility and privilege 
in assuming their rightful roles as leaders in 
the development of a sound program, edu- 
cation moves forward steadily on a broad 
front. 


PREVIEW 


WE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS, granted honorable discharges from wartime 
curriculums, turn back to the task of education for democratic living in a society 
where the power of billions of wild horses has been turned loose. Unbelievable 
energy is in the hands of people who have not yet learned to live together even in 
the simple environment of home or office. If we really believe, as we affirm, that 
the world’s chance for lasting peace rests upon making true democracy operative 
for all people everywhere and upon developing social intelligence to match man’s 
achievements in science and technology, our task in American schools is clear. 
We must equip young people to respect the worth of the individual, to work to- 
gether for common purposes, and to apply the method of intelligence to the dif- 
ficulties we face in living together, to the controlling of our material environment, 
| and to the use of our mounting scientific and mechanical inventions and dis- 
coveries for the welfare of mankind. In short, our major function should be to help 
young people understand and practice the democratic way of life in a technological 
age—WiLt1aM Van Tix in Leadership Through Supervision, the 1946 Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
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The Changing ‘World 


Ernest O. Melby 


THE “RUSSIAN PROBLEM” IS OUR PROBLEM 


IT IS CLEAR to all observers that the path 
to international understanding is heavily 
strewn with obstacles. Probably no single 
international relationship is as important 
today as that between Russia and the United 
States. For this reason, it may be helpful to 
examine Russian-American relationships more 
closely. 

In the years to come the United States 
will be the principal exponent of private 
enterprise and a relatively free economy. 


Russia will be the principal exponent of. 


socialism and of an economic order in which 
there is more centralized and collective plan- 
ning. If we in the United States make a 
success of our kind of system, such success 
is likely to have a profound influence on the 
Russian system, tending to pull Russia in the 
direction of more civil liberties and greater 
political democracy. If, on the other hand, 
the United States fails with consequent un- 
employment, made work, and dole, the Rus- 
sians cannot be blamed for pointing out that 
private enterprise has failed. Rightly or 
wrongly, they will deduce that democracy 
will not work. As a result it is likely that 
Russia will move in more totalitarian direc- 
tions and there will be a widening gulf in 
understanding between the two countries. 
We do not have to accept the Russian 
economic order to understand Russia and 
the Russian people. It is very important, how- 


“The Changing World” department of Epvu- 
CATIONAL LEADERSHIP returns to the magazine 
this month with Ernest O. Melby as editor. 
Mr. Melby, who is dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at New York University, New York 
City, begins his series of discussions on cur- 
rent affairs important to school people with an 
analysis of this country’s relation to Russia 
and the urgent need, for greater understanding 
between these two modern powers. 
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ever, that each nation really comprehends 
the other’s goals and aspirations. It is espe- 
cially important that we discover the common 
elements in these goals. It is important that 
we deal fairly with each other in the press 
and in public discussion. In the past in 
America the press and much of our education 
have stressed the sharp differences between 
Russia and the United States. Little effort has 
been made to point out the common elements 
in our two social structures. Generally speak- 
ing the discussions of Russia have been 
clouded by such color words as “communism” 
and “regimentation.” 

It is commonly said in America that Russia 
is not a democratic country. The Russians, 
however, consider themselves not only a 
democracy, but the highest form of democ- 
racy. They no doubt hold that their imple- 
mentation is different but that their goals in 
human welfare are much the same. For one 
thing, in the United States we have oppor- 
tunity for widespread experimentation. The 
Russians evidently feel that they have arrived 
at a pattern of operation and are giving it 
general application. In the last analysis both 
patterns of economic organization must stand 
the test of time and experience. Prejudice, 
propaganda, distortion, and name-calling will 
contribute nothing to the determination of 
the relative effectiveness of the two patterns, 
but they will contribute heavily to misunder- 
standings between the two nations. 

Education has a most important responsi- 
bility in bringing about understanding be- 
tween Russia and the United States. We can 
help by calm, sympathetic discussion of 
Russia, her people, and her problems, We can 
help children and young people to find the 
common elements in the two social structures. 
We can help them by preserving an open- 
minded attitude towards economic successes 
and failures in the two nations. If we take 


(Continued on page 183) 
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Supervision on Wheels. It is a common 
sight at the Iowa State Teachers College to 
see a college car in which two to six faculty 
members are leaving the Cedar Falls campus 
early in the week during the college year 
destined for different parts of Iowa. Two 
may go to a county seat town. From this 
headquarters they will accompany the county 
superintendent on four successive days to 
central rural or town schools. The teachers 
in these schools will be hostesses to the 
teachers of the surrounding schools (prob- 
ably seven to twenty) who will come for a 
half or whole day session, depending upon 
the arrangements made by the county super- 
intendent. The college instructors will con- 
duct the meetings—first, often presenting a 
plan for the session, second, demonstrating 
with the children and, later, conferring on 
the work presented and also discussing the 
teachers’ individual problems. This supervis- 
ory program is the major part of the college’s 
in-service training program and is given in 
cooperation with the State Department of 
Public Instruction—Lou A. Shepherd, lowa 
State Teachers College. 


Increase in the Number of Supervisors. Since 
1943 the number of white elementary super- 
visors in North Carolina has increased from 
13 to 20. The number of full-time Negro 
supervisors now stands at 18. There is a 
growing interest in supervision in the various 
local administrative units. In all probability, 
additional supervisors will be employed as 
soon as personnel with adequate training and 
experience become available. Last year the 
State Department of Education sponsored a 
workshop for prospective supervisors, which 
was held at the Woman’s College of the 
Unversity of North Carolina in Greensboro. 


Instructional Improvement Program. A 
greatly expanded instructional improvement 
program has been launched by the State De- 
partment of Education in Oklahoma. At the 
beginning of the school year a series of 
leadership conferences was held at the state 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


teacher-training institutions. As a result, more 
than one thousand teachers and laymen were 
brought together for study and planning for 
instructional improvement in local situations. 
To date thirty-two counties and many inde- 
pendent school districts have set up some 
type of organization for the study and solu- 
tion of school and community problems. 
Problems which are being attacked by local 
groups are: school and community environ- 
ment, qualities of a good teacher, democracy 
in the school and community, resource-use 
education, and health education. The State 
University, the agriculture and mechanical 
colleges, and other state colleges have estab- 
lished work centers where college credit is 
earned in connection with this program.— 
E. E. Harris, Director of Program of In- 
structional Improvement. 


Florida Extends Supervisory Services. Be- 
ginning with September 1, 1945, each of the 
sixty-seven Florida counties had one or more 
supervisors of instruction. Counties having 
fewer than a hundred teachers are, in the 
main, employing county general supervisors 
of instruction or elementary supervisors. 
State Board of Education regulations regard- 
ing qualifications for holding county super- 
visory positions have been adjusted so as to 
give emphasis to training in the elementary 
field. Not less than $2200 of state funds are 
available to each county for supervisory 
services. Each county must supplement the 
state contribution by 10 per cent, plus an 
adequate amount (in no case less than $300 
a year) to pay travel costs involved. While 
the state has made available these funds in 
the past, the 1945 legislature made it obli- 
gatory upon counties to employ a general 
or elementary supervisor before sharing in 
state funds allocated to counties for assisting 
in carrying on elementary and secondary 
educational programs. The 1945 legislature 
also set up a State Supervisory Fund amount- 
ing to over $80,000 for the employment of 
field supervisors of instruction and of spe- 
cialists who will work in the field of pri- 
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mary education—W. T. Edwards, Acting 
Director, Division of Instruction. 


Iowa High School Revision. The Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction is under- 
taking a revision of the secondary-school 
curriculum. During the current year, local 
high schools throughout the state are taking 
up the study and discussion of the various 
issues in their faculty meetings, using a 
manual prepared by a committee. A com- 
mittee on purposes and philosophy in sec- 
ondary education will analyze the returns 
from teachers with a view to setting up a 
basic working philosophy for the revision 
program. Later on in the year, production 
committees are to be set up which will start 
the preparation of curriculum materials in 
the light of these statewide reports. It is 
thought that the entire program will cover a 
period of four or five years. Experimental 
units in various subject-matter fields are to 
be sent out to certain schools for trial and 
evaluation. L. A. Van Dyke, director of the 
University of Iowa High School, is technical 
director and W. H. McFarland, supervisor in 
the Department of Public Instruction, is 
serving as editor. 


Local Adaptation Provided. In more than 
80 per cent of the secondary schools of New 
York State, the study of social studies is 
carried on by each pupil during each sec- 
ondary-school year. This program «which is 
designed to equip youth for purposeful liv- 
ing in a democracy, was accomplished b 
combining the best advice of the field and 
the services of the State Education Depart- 
ment; by recognizing the need for local 
adaptations and making the content suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit adjustments; by 
eliminating state prepared examinations at 
the end of each year and substituting termi- 
nal examinations, which are more functional 
than factual and better suited to evaluate 
such a program. This type of cooperative 
and democratic curriculum planning is in 
harmony with the principles embodied in the 
social-studies program itself. It augers well 
and has set the pattern for future procedures 
in enriching the secondary-school curriculum 
in New York State-—W. W. Knox, Director, 
Division of Secondary Education. 


Objectives of Curriculum Council. The ob- 
jectives of the Kansas City (Mo.) Curriculum 
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Council are: (1) to consider projects re- 
ferred to it by committees or individuals; 
(2) to stimulate desirable study of educa- 
tional problems, primarily through the evalu- 
ating and planning committees; (3) to pro- 
pose curricular or instructional projects; (4) 
to review the reports submitted and the con- 
clusions reached; (5) to recommend citywide 
consideration of such reports or conclusions 
as it considers desirable; (6) to coordinate 
the activities of various groups and prevent 
duplication—perhaps by authorizing inter- 
committee groups for the study of certain 
problems; (7) to encourage each evaluating 
and planning committee to consider its proj- 
ects in the light of the broad “philosophy of 
education for Kansas City.” 


Guide to Secondary Curriculum. The Michi- 
gan State Department of Education has issued 
Planning and Working Together, a guide to 
secondary curriculum development in the 
state. Publication of this volume culminates 
more than two years’ work by the Committee 
on Secondary Education, representing class- 
room teachers, high-school principals, other 
administrative officers, staff members of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and col- 
lege representatives. A tentative statement of 
principles on which the committee agreed 
was presented at the meeting of the Michigan 
Secondary School Association in December 
1943. It was discussed at sessions of this con- 
ference and as a basis of faculty discussions 
in a number of representative schools and the 
plans for the guide revised in the light of 
suggestions and criticisms received. The Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education is a continu- 
ing committee and is charged with steps for 
implementing the Curriculum Guide. Plans 
are under way for extensive discussion of the 
volume at professional meetings throughout 
the state this year—Edgar G. Johnston, As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of Cooperation with 
Educational Institutions, University of Michi- 
gan. 


Cooperation in School Improvement. The 
teachers of North Brunswick Townshi 
(N. J.) are studying their local school prob- 
lems with the cooperation of surrounding 
teachers colleges. In the fall of 1944 Arthur 
Judd, supervising principal, invited a consid- 
erable number of representatives from the 
surrounding school systems, the Teachers 
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College and Rutgers University, and one or 
two county superintendents to meet with his 
faculty and Board of Education for a dinner 
meeting. The group discussed plans for a 
self-survey to last from three to five years. 
Later in the year a course was organized at 
the Trenton Teachers College in which the 
foundations of the program were laid. Dur- 
ing the current year consultants have been 
invited to help in the development of a 
course of study in the language arts. The 
program includes the study of all the areas 
of the elementary-school curriculum. The 
Board of Education and the public have been 
kept informed of this project as a result of 
which they are favorable to a better and en- 
larged program in the township. 


Camping Education. A year-round program 
in camping education inaugurated at West- 
ern Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
been made possible through the acquisition 
of a fully equipped $250,000 camp at Clear 
Lake. During the school year, children from 
elementary grades of three adjacent counties, 
together with their teachers, spend periods 
of two weeks each at the camp, as part of 
their school program, during which the 
camping experience is correlated with their 
regular school work. Facilities for pre-service 
and in-service training of teachers in school 
camping and camping education are afforded 
through the camp’s regular program, and 
summer workshops. 


In Brief. As part of the Contra Costa 
County (Calif.) program of curriculum de- 
velopment a three-day conference to be held 
early in February will consider a suggested 
curriculum framework. Paul R. Hanna will 
present the outline of a twelve-year program 
of social studies. 

M. Eugene Mushlitz, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools in Ventura County, 
has been appointed to the position of assistant 
chief of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the California State Department of 
Education. 

Under direction of Walter A. Anderson, 
assistant superintendent, the Minneapolis pub- 
lic schools are embarking on a broad program 
of curriculum development to extend over a 
period of years. 

The Texas State Department of Education 
has published a handbook of criteria for the 
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evaluation of elementary schools. It will be 
used experimentally for the appraisal of ele- 
mentary schools in the state. 

The elementary division of the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development in the New York 
State Department of Education is preparing 
a final report of a project on the social studies 
which has been under way for several years 
under the direction of Helen Hay Heyl. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Committee on 
Curriculum Design for grades seven, eight, 
and nine is reviewing the course on Ameri- 
can Problems to discover whether social se- 
curity and risk-bearing are adequately treated. 

The North Dakota Department of Public 
Instruction has issued a new course of study. 
It was introduced at a series of orientation 
meetings at the state colleges with the col- 
lege staffs, county superintendents, and state 
department representatives, 


New Curriculum Publications 

California State Department of Education— 
Science in the Elementary School. Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: California State Department 
of Education. 1945. 418 p. $1. Food and 
Nutrition. Sacramento, Calif.: California 
State Department of Education. 1945. 160 p. 
Paper Covers. 50 cents. 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion—lowa Secondary School Cooperative 
Curriculum Program, Volume I. Des 
Moines, Iowa; State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 1945. 180 p. 50 cents. 

Michigan State Department of Education— 
The Michigan Secondary Study. Lansing, 
Mich.: Michigan State Board of Education. 
1945. 45 p. Paper Covers. 25 cents. A re- 
port of the Michigan Study of the Secon- 
dary School Curriculum. 1937-1945. 

North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction—Language Arts, Grades 1-12. 
Raleigh, N. C.:, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 1945. 393 p. 50 cents. 

Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla.: The De- 
partment of Curriculum. 1945. Mimeo- 
graphed. Teachers Guide for Music Edu- 
cation in Elementary Schools. 139 p. $1.25. 
Home Living Course—Grade five to grade 
twelve. 208 p. $3.30. Arithmetic—Course 
of Study for Kindergarten, Pre-Primary, 
Grades One and Two. 77 p. 75 cents. 
Tentative Units In English for the Sopho- 
more and Junior Years, Senior High School. 
112 p. $1. 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 


A CLOSED DOOR HAS TWO SIDES 


MISS OLDUM STOPPED, 
her hand almost to the door 
knob. 

“TI can’t do it,” she said to 
herself, “I just can’t do it. I 
know before I go in there 
what it will be like. Either 
the poor kid will freeze up 
and be afraid to talk, in 
of which case the youngsters 

will catch the feeling and be 
afraid too, making matters 
worse; or she'll try to hide 
her feelings by talking too 
much and too fast, in a tone 
of voice that’s too loud. 
Which ever happens, I'll 
have to sit there and suffer 
while she suffers. If this is 
what supervision means, I 
think Tl quit. I’m going 
right back to the principal’s 
office and get my hat. Then 
I’m for a coke.” 
And she did. 


AY 


“IT can’t face it,” said the new teacher to 
herself, “I just can’t live through a super- 
visory visit. My throat gets all choked up just 
thinking about it. Wouldn’t it be awful if I’d 
start to cry while she’s here? I’m not usually 
the crying kind, but sometimes I get so scared 
I can’t keep back the tears. Then what will 
the children think? and the supervisor? It 
was different in practice teaching, because 
then you knew the peo- 
ple and they tried to help 
you, but maybe this super- 
visor will criticize every- 
thing I do, or even recom- 
mend that I be fired. She 
could help me with a lot 
of things, I suppose, such 
as what to with 
Pete’s bullying and Mary’s 
mother’s prejudice against 
having tonsils out, but how 
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“Pl ask her to join me—” 


can I ask her when I’m [ 
scared to death? If this is 
what teaching means, I think 
Pll quit. Thank my lucky 
stars, there’s the bell! I’m 
saved for today, at least. 
Think Tl go get a coke.” 

And she did. 

* * * 

Over her coke, Miss 
Oldum, the supervisor, did 
some thinking. “This busi- 
ness of supervision is funny,” 
she mused. “Nobody seems 
to enjoy it yet everyone 
seems to feel it’s necessary. 
Personally, I think it’s some- 
thing like the little light in 
the refrigerator. When you 
open the door, the little 
light goes on, but who knows 
whether or not it stays on 
when the door is closed? 
I know that when I open 
the door for a supervisory visit, the teacher 
tries to do what she thinks I think will be a 
light, but what about after I go, when the 
door is closed? And sometimes she’s so 
scared she can’t even try to turn on the 
light—like Miss Newbury, that beginning 
teacher I was about to visit. Now, I could 
help that girl, I’m sure. I know that as a 
new teacher she’ll run into lots of bumps I 
could smooth out for her. But what can I do 
when there’s a door between us?—Why, 
there’s Miss Newbury 
now. She looks as though 
she needs a coke too. I'll 
ask her to join me.” 

And she did. 

* 


” 


Many months later, Miss 
Oldum and Miss New- 
bury again were having 
cokes together. They had 
just come from Miss New- 
bury’s room at school. 
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“You know,” said Mary (Miss Newbury), 
“I want to tell you something that will amuse 
you. When I first started to teach, I was 
scared to death of you. I had an idea you’d 
come in my room and tell me what to do and 
what not to do—in a very nice way, of course, 
but forcefully—then leave and come back 
later to see if I’d carried out your orders. 
(You’d probably call them ‘suggestions’ but 
I'd know what you meant.) I had no idea 
we'd start with meet- 
ings of teachers to dis- 
cuss our problems, then 
try to help each other 
find solutions. I don’t 
know what I’d have 
done without the help 
you and the other 
teachers have given me. 
For example, I’d never 
een in the world have been 

able to do anything 
with that housing unit 
if you and the others 
hadn’t told me about materials and people 
who can help, and how to take trips, and 
where to go, and all those things that went 
into carrying out the plans the youngsters 
and I had made. And then there’s all the 
help you gave earlier on how to plan. Hon- 
estly, I was so scared the first few days I 
was about to quit teaching. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“You know,” said Alice (Miss Oldum), “I 
want to tell you something that will amuse 
you. I used to do the sort of classroom visit- 


“Tt ll amuse you” 


“We talk things over” 


ing you described. I'd make ‘suggestions,’ 
then go back to see if they’d been followed. 
I hated it, but I thought that’s what a super- 
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visor had to do. Then 
you taught me a 
lesson.” 

“I taught you?” ex- 
claimed Mary. 

“Yes. You remem- 
ber the first day we 
had cokes together? I 
had just decided to 
quit being a super- 
visor. As we talked, 
I discovered we could 
get along very well 
as two people, not 
merely as a teacher and a supervisor. It oc- 
curred to me that if several of us could meet 
as people to discuss our common problems, 
we might find that we’d help each other. As 
you know, we tried it. It works. And now, 
instead of hating my job as supervisor, I 
enjoy every minute of it.” 

And she did. 


“It'll amuse you” 


THE CHANGING WORLD 
(Continued from page 178) 


attitudes of sympathy and understanding to- 
wards one another we both have much to 
learn. We can do all these things by utilizing 
the rapidly increasing supply of books, pic- 
tures, and materials which help us to know 
Russia better. We can provide materials 
about the United States which will help Rus- 
sian education to present accurate informa- 
tion about our country and its problems. We 
not only can do these things, but we must do 
them for the peace of the world depends upon 
our success in the endeavor. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


It will improve the quality of our 
service to you if all notifications of 
change of address are sent direct to 
the Circulation Assistant, EDUCATIONAL 
LeapERSHIP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. These should show 
the former address as well as the new 
one. Your cooperation in this matter 
will ensure prompt delivery of the 
Journal. 
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The New—in Review 


WHAT CAN TEACHERS DO to improve 
the health of school children and their fam- 
ilies through work in the classrooms? Every- 
day Nutrition for School Children by E. 
Neige Todhunter, head of the department 
of foods and nutrition at the University of 
Alabama, answers that question. (University, 
Ala., Extension Division, University of Ala- 
bama, 1945, 25 cents). Dr. Todhunter be- 
lieves that “to know what to eat and why is 
an essential part in the education of every 
child.” The booklet includes nutrition objec- 
tives, stories from nutrition literature, line 
drawings and pictures of well-nourished and 
malnourished children that would appeal to 
and motivate even first-graders, everyday 
nutrition questions and answers, activities, 
and teaching suggestions, an evaluation of the 
nutrition program, and other interesting and 
helpful information. 

Would you like to spend an hour reading 
a clearly worded, simply written statement 
of convincing facts that would help you 
measure the adequacy of your diet? In his 
recent book What To Do About Vitamins 
(Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma, 
1945, $1.), Roger J. Williams has cleverly 
compared human foods to the auto’s fuel 
and lubricants. He says, “Attempt to run an 
automobile without oil in the crank case... 
the results are familiar. . . . Unfortunately, 
people do not have gauges or needle warning 
devices to tell them when their diets are in- 
adequate.” The phrasing of this book makes 
it appealing. One reviewer has said that it is a 
“grade A” book on technical information for 
the layman. The book contains many charts, 
graphs, and tables. It shows the reader how 
to construct a diagram of the foods he eats, 
a device which should be effective in teach- 
ing food value to school children. 

A number of helpful handbooks and teach- 
ing materials in nutrition education are now 
available. Recent publications of general in- 
terest to educators include: Good Food, A 
Tentative Program for Learning Experiences 
in Foods in the Elementary School, (reissued 
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June 1945, distributed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C.); 
Food and Nutrition, A Handbook for Teach- 
ers (California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Calif., 1945); Nutrition in 
the Elementary School, A Report of a 
Workshop on Health and Nutrition in the 
Elementary School (Ellensburg, Wash., Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education, 1945). 
—Thelma G. Flanagan, School Lunch Super- 
visor, State Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 


LET’S DO BETTER is the engaging title of 
Munro Leaf’s new book which will interest 
people from “5 to 50.” The author states the 
purpose of the book in these words: 

“With all our progress in science, art, and 
all that we call civilization, mankind has yet 
to find the key to living together without 
fear. 

“In the belief that if we can destroy fear 
we can abolish wars, this little book explores 
the simple factors of life common to all 
peoples. It is written in the sincere hope 
that it may help to put some willing feet on 
the path toward a happier world.” 

In picture-book style, using his inimitable 
line drawings and straight-forward language, 
Munro Leaf presents the necessity for all of 
us—boys and girls and adults—“to do better,” 
so that we may all live peacefully together. 
There is a sparkle of humor which maintains 
the light touch and does not detract from the 
serious theme. Let’s Do Better will prove 
popular with young and old. (Philadelphia, 
Pa., J. B. Lippincott, 1945. $1.50). 


THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH are 
clearly revealed in Young Voices, an anthol- 
ogy of selections of high-school student writ- 
ing chosen from the scholastic awards made 
annually from 1925 to 1945 by Scholastic 
Magazine, (New York, Harper’s, 1945, $3.). 
In essays, poems, and short stories that are 
remarkably well written for young authors 
ranging from 14 to 19 years, one may gain 
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insight into the hearts and minds of Amer- 
ica’s young people during almost a quarter 
of a century. 

The selections are arranged chronologi- 
cally, beginning with a section called “Salad 
Days °(1926-1930),” including “The Lean 
Years (1931-1935),” and ending with “Time 
of Conflict (1941-1945).” It is interesting to 
note how clearly the changing social scene 
is reflected in the creative effort of the youth 
of each period. 

Many of the young authors whose early 
works are included here have distinguished 
themselves in the literary world. This volume 
is not only a tribute to the inspiration and 
guidance given to these high-school students 
by their teachers, but also a reminder to all 
teachers that they have the opportunity and 
the responsibility to discover and to develop 
the creative abilities of the young people they 
teach. 


A RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHY Reading for 
Democracy, Books for Young Americans, 
published _by the Chicago Round Table of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, includes twenty-five children’s books 
selected to help young people develop into 
“men and women of decent and enlightened 
personalities.” Fiction and non-fiction books 
ranging in age interest from elementary 
through high school make up the suggested 
list. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher introduces the 
list with a foreword in which she insists 
that “not one of our moral responsibilities 
is greater than to see that books of civilizing 
influence are read by children.” 

Copies of the list, which includes brief 
comments describing each book, can be ob- 
tained from the Chicago Round Table of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


NOW THAT AMERICA is traveling again, 
there will be a renewed interest in books to 
aid the motorist who wishes to get the maxi- 
mum benefit from his travels. The American 
Automobile Association has recently pub- 
lished Travel Reading, A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy Covering the United States, Alaska and 
Mexico, free of charge to members of the 
AAA and sold at ro cents a copy to non- 
members. (American Automobile Associa- 


tion, Mills Building, Seventeenth and Pennsyl- 
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vania Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C.). 

This list will prove interesting to the “arm- 
chair traveler” as well as to the actual motor- 
ist. It suggests titles covering the various 
forces-—physical, material, human, social, and 
cultural—which have molded the three re- 
gions covered. Many books concerning mat- 
ters of nationwide interest are listed. 

The small size of the list makes it a possible 
partner for many good auto excursions. 
Teachers will recognize its value in prompt- 
ing young people to want to know more 
about the interesting world in which they 
live. 


A TEEN-AGE BOOK FAIR is available to 
high schools wishing to sponsor a community- 
wide exhibit of books of interest to adoles- 
cents and their parents. The plan was 
initiated by Robert F. de Graff, president 
of Pocket Books, Inc., but it does not seek 
to promote the sale of Pocket Books. Its 
purpose is to encourage reading of all kinds 
among high school boys and girls. 

The project includes a short movie “It’s All 
Yours,” starring Ralph Bellamy, which urges 
young people to read widely and to suit 
books to their purposes. Book exhibit back- 
ground panels are colorful and attractive. A 
thirty-two page booklet Read Today, Star 
Tomorrow, edited by Mary Gould Davis of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, is made 
available to each young person attending the 
fair. 

The books for the fair are to be assembled 
from local library shelves but suggestions for 
titles are made in a special bibliography pre- 
pared by a group of teachers and librarians. 
Materials for the Teen-Age Book Show may 
be obtained from Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


A KIT OF FREE MATERIALS designed to 
aid teachers in developing a more compre- 
hensive understanding of the various aspects 
of Latin American life is available to super- 
intendents, principals, curriculum directors, 
and visual-aid chairmen. (Pan American 
World Airways System, Chrysler Building, 
135 East Forty-second Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.). 

The materials, called Pan American World 
Airways Educational Unit Number 1, in- 
clude: a color wall map of Latin America 
showing air routes; twelve pictorial economic 
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maps in color; twelve color photographs; 
color film strips of fifty-four frames; twen 
sets (fifty pictures in each set) of small black 
and white pictures for students; color booklet 
“Wealth of the Other Americas”; booklet 
“The Clippers in the Southern Americas”; 
various supplementary materials; and teach- 
er’s manual, 

For schools which have the necessary 
equipment, Pan American World Airways 
has produced a forty-minute, 16-mm. color- 
sound film “Wings Over Latin America.” 
The film will be available through university 
film libraries throughout the country or by 
direct communication with the Educational 
Director, Pan American Airways, Inc., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


SEE AND HEAR is the title of a new pub- 
lication on audio-visual learning issued each 
month of the school year, September through 
May. (Eau Claire, Wis., E. M. Hale and 
Company, $3 a year). The editors of the 
magazine are Walter A. Wittich, C. J. An- 
derson, and John Guy Fowlkes and the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board includes teachers and 
administrators from public schools, univer- 
sities and colleges, and state departments of 
education. 

The pocket-sized magazine is not a digest; 
it contains information on audio-visual edu- 
cation designed to interest educators from 
the kindergarten through the adult level. 
Plans for coming issues include discussions 
of audio-visual uses and possibilities, sugges- 
tions for techniques of using audio-visual 
aids, classroom utilization experiences, infor- 
mation about the purchase and use of equip- 
ment, and film reviews. 

The first issue contains a special note 
pointing out that See and Hear is an entirely 
independent publication and is not connected 
with any manufacturers of audio-visual 
equipment, machines, or films. 


FREE AVIATION EDUCATION mate- 
rials for all groups from primary grades 
through junior college may be obtained from 
the School and College Service, United Air 
Lines, Inc., 23 East Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. These include maps, pictures, bibliog- 
raphies, post cards, booklets, time tables, and 
many other useful aids. Especially helpful is 
a “Directory of Free and Inexpensive Educa- 
tional Materials” listing sources of illustrative 
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aids, magazine articles, motion pictures, and 
other materials dealing with air transporta- 
tion. 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL of social 
action is advocated in Community Living and 
The Elementary School, the twenty-fourth 
yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association. (Washington 6, D. C., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, $2.) Educators 
will find the many articles describing com- 
munity-schoo] relationships stimulating and 
of practical help in educational planning. 

The opening chapter “Relating Elementary 
Education to Community Life,” written by 
John E. Brewton, presents the concept of the 
improvement of learning through the com- 
munity approach on which the rest of the 
articles are based. The headings for the 
succeeding parts are self-explanatory—“En- 
riching the Curriculum from Community 
Resources,” “Building Community Under- 
standing of the School,” “Meeting New Com- 
munity Needs,” and “Adventuring in School- 
Community Coordination.” Each of these 
sections contains brief accounts of school 
programs that are planned for a closer rela- 
tionship between school and community, It 
is significant to note that these accounts 
come from schools throughout the country 
and present many different patterns for ap- 
proaching the problem. 

The editorial committee, composed of 
Robert W. Eaves, Frances Belcher, and 
Harold V. Baker, deserves special commen- 
dation for welding the many contributions in 
this yearbook into a publication that is uni- 
fied and forceful. Community Living and the 
Elementary School will prove helpful for 
faculty planning. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE of 
Christians and Jews announces the thirteenth 
annual observance of National Brotherhood 
Week to occur February 17-24, 1946. The 
theme is: “In Peace as in War—Teamwork.” 
Program aids for use in schools and colleges 
may be secured by writing to the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Mate- 
rials are adapted to all age levels in the 
schools. Plays, comics, posters, book lists, and 
other types of literature are available. 
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Tools for Learning 


UNDERSTANDING OUR TIMES 
PAuLINE P. SCHWARTZ 


Understanding our times presents two basic 
ideas—Understanding! Our Times! Reaching 
with restless fingers beyond these two ideas 
is one related to constructive and effective 
use of this understanding in personal and 
group living, in social, political, and economic 
activities. 

Understandings come to us through all of 
our senses. Experiences of feeling, seeing, 
smelling, tasting, and hearing all contribute 
to our state of understanding. Few phases of 
modern life can be well-rounded and full 
of meaning, can be accurately interpreted, 
without a variety of stimuli which influence 
several senses. This means that the schools 
need to utilize materials and situations which 


_ use the various sensory gateways to learning 


and which can be made to facilitate the in- 
terpretation of precepts or sensations. This 
means that the written and spoken word 
should be made increasingly meaningful 
through many and varied activities. 

The effective educator finds or sets up sit- 
uations in which the child gets such experi- 
ences. Then he makes it his business to help 
the child translate these experiences into ac- 
curate ideas and constructive action. The 
educator locates or organizes situations in 
which children, at appropriate maturity levels, 
have meaningful interpretable contacts with 
life nearby and far afield. He uses trips to 
local institutions. He shows still and moving 
pictures representing normal (not dress 
parade or merely spectacular) conditions. He 
has his pupils work with graphs, maps, globes, 
models, and charts portraying accurately and 
vividly various phases of the contemporary 
scene. 

He has them become, through first-hand or 
vicarious experiences, familiar with people 
similar to and quite different from them- 


selves in religion, race, nationality, eco- 
nomic condition, and general experiential 
background. Mingling through work and 
play with such individuals brings understand- 
ing as little else can do. He stimulates work 
on practical school and community problems 
adapted to group and individual maturity 
levels. He encourages his children to work 
with their peers and others on real jobs, 
getting practical suggestions for meeting the 
challenge of these jobs from the printed page, 
from community folk, and from their own 
creative imagination. 

These practical experiences involve work 
that really needs to be done in order to make 
school, home, and community life more sat- 
isfying in the long and ‘short term sense. 
There is no need to invent jobs. Life situa- 
tions provide plenty of them as the following 
examples indicate. The schoolroom needs to 
be so arranged that there is place for everyone 
to work comfortably on the playthings and 
clothing which the children are preparing 
for the people of devastated Holland. The 
luncheon schedule and procedure need to be 
adjusted to more successfully fit the con- 
venience of the whole school. The community 
needs a “city beautiful” movement involving 
the removal of unsightly and dangerous rub- 
bish heaps, the development of garden and 
grass plots, and the planting of trees. The 
farming area needs a soil conservation pro- 
gram. These and hundreds of other life ac- 
tivities put children to work with their peers, 
their adult neighbors, their community off- 
cials and other leaders, and with people 
farther afield on jobs that require and, in 
turn, develop understanding of our current 
way of life. 

Ours is an age of personal, national, and 
international interdependence. It is an age of 


A teacher has no greater task than helping children to understand our times. Ways 
of accomplishing this important job are discussed in this month’s “Tools for Learn- 
ing” by Pauline P. Schwartz, professor of social sciences, State Teachers College, 


New Haven, Conn. 


January 1946 
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rapid but broken-front change. Ours is an 
age of unrest brought on, to a large extent, 
by the strains and stresses set up by the 
broken-front nature of this change and the 
personal involvements attendant upon inter- 
dependence. In America, family and com- 
munity life, educational and religious in- 
stitutions, and production and distribution 
programs have not adjusted equally or simi- 
larly to our change from agrarian to indus- 
trial economy. Social and economic phases 
of life have changed at different speeds and, 
too often in different directions. In the ma- 
jority of the other parts of the world similar 
maladjustments exist. To add to the tensions, 
nations have become greatly dependent upon 
each other for economic security and that, 
unattended by mutual understanding and re- 
spect, has set up fear of physical reprisal. 

Children must come to understand this 
complex, changing, imbalance we call modern 
society. And schools must find or make a 
way of developing this understanding. They 
must come off their isolated hill and help 
the community to want and to foster a well- 
rounded practical, academic, and_ value- 
building type of “schooling” which will make 
the community’s children understanders of 
our times and doers in fields of endeavor 
which are the antithesis of the Hitlerian and 
the destructive-use-of-atomic-energy way of 
life. 

This can be done only by teachers who 
have vision, skill, and understanding; teachers 
whose personality and activities stimulate in- 
terest and confidence in children and com- 
munity folk; teachers who find and wisely 


use a great variety of appropriate activities 
and materials of instruction within and with- 
out the school walls. 

The teacher must have more than cold- 
storage knowledge about our modern age. 
He must have a well-grounded and functional 
understanding, a vital and active interest in 
life as it is lived, in conditions as they: exist. 
He must be constantly alert to local, national, 
and international situations. He must read 
liberal and conservative books, periodicals, 
and pamphlets. He must listen to public 
lectures and radio programs. He must move 
about his own community and in places 
farther afield analyzing what he sees and 
hears. He must rub elbows with people of 
various backgrounds and interests. In other 
words, he must know, understand, and be 
that alert citizen-scholar-teacher demanded 
by our time. 

Then, while knowing much and continu- 
ing to grow in understanding, he must find 
and utilize school materials which present 
social, economic, and political phases of life 
accurately, vividly, dynamically, and on ap- 
propriate child-maturity levels. He must make 
available materials which educate all of the 
senses and supplement the community mate- 
rials and experiences. He must select with 
care and use with skill, understanding, and 
insight those audio-visual materials, those 
books and periodicals, those symbolic repre- 
sentations of social, economic, and political 
facts and conditions which are so essential 
to the development of functional understand- 
ing of our changing, tensioned, interde- 
pendent civilization. 


1946 DSCD Yearbook 


Free to DSCD members 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH 
SUPERVISION 


Out this spring 


$2 to non-members 
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THE INSPIRING SCREEN STORY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS PLANS FOR PEACE 


E 


. A Powerful New Film of High 
Priority Interest to All Americans 


The challenge to build a peace is the crucial 
. challenge of the day. “NOW—THE PEACE” 

} is a constructive, timely aid, of lasting value. 
] | Its supremely important purpose is to stimulate 
l | 


discussion and understanding of the problems, 
and to evolve patterns for building the peace. 


| “NOW—THE PEACE” is a factual summary 
- of the basic United Nations Organization pro- 
gram for world security. It clarifies the struc- 
ture; analyzes the plans. It shows how, by 
joint action to solve Relief, Food, Money prob- 
lems we are helping to prevent another war. 
Great deeds, not words alone, are needed to 
meet the great challenge! 


Recommended for 


All youth and adult groups; for classroom use 
in current history, international relations, 
economic geography, and social studies. 


Written and Directed by STUART LEGG For 
; The National Film Board of Canada 


16mm SOUND{film 20 MINUTES 
RENTAL $2.50 PER DAY 


SALE $50 Per Copy 
(Includes Discussion Guide) 


BRANDON FILMS 


1600 BROADWAY - WEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


January 1946 


Making and Marketing 
are important, 
the children discovered— 


“SOMETHING A PERSON 
NEEDS TO KNOW.” 


This comment was made by seventh- 
graders in Esther Haynes’ class at the 
Willard School, Missoula, Montana, as 
they studied about how goods get to mar- 
ket. They were seeing that marketing has 
a lot to do with their own personal happi- 
ness, because through marketing they get 
the things they need and use every day— 
their food and clothes, their balls and bats 
and other playthings. 


Finding out about marketing activities in 
the busy world of today is just naturally 
tied up with learning geography. For 
example, in studying transportation, which 
is a vital part of marketing, these Mis- 
soula boys and girls were learning about 
the functions of landways, waterways, and 
airways in the movement of goods all 
over the world. 


A lesson on water transportation, which 
Miss Haynes taught, is reported, with 
actual words and photographs, in a serv- 
ice bulletin called Off to Market. You are 
invited to send for this free bulletin 
(#1911). 


In teaching this geography demonstration 
lesson Miss Haynes used Marketing the 
Things We Use, a textbook which she 
said “shows the child his need for geog- 
raphy and gives him a chance to put his 
factual geography to work.” Marketing 
the Things We Use is one of a trilogy of 
modern textbooks prepared to teach chil- 
dren how people use the world’s resources 
to satisfy their basic human needs. The 
other two books are This Useful World 
and Making the Goods We Need. They be- 
long to the Social Studies Program au- 
thored by Paul R. Hanna, Edward Krug, 
I. James Quillen, and others. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 
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LET HELP YOU 


Develop Your Schools’ Projected 
Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for Visual Teaching 
Aids—your school—your teachers—your pupils— 
may now enjoy the benefits of years of study, re- 
search and pioneering experience in the use and 
application of Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speakers and teaching 
demonstrators for your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained in the field of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids will make a vital and 
unique contribution to your program. Their mes- 
sages are most stimulating to all teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation to buy—and the pro- 
gram will be on the highest professional level. 
Send for your copies of DeVRY School Service Bul- 
letins No. 1 and No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailing lists for addi- 
tional bulletins and other literature as issued. 
When it’s Classroom Visual Teaching materials and 
equipment you’re considering—call on DeVRY! 


IMMEDI 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 

for a 2/’ x 2/7 paper or glass 

slide; single-frame slide- 

jay and double-frame slide- 


DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30/’ x 40’ to 20’ x 20’. 
Glass-beaded. 


DeVRY KODACHROME 
COLOR SLIDES and DIS- 
NEY CARTOON SLIDES. 
Write for colorful, descrip- 
tive folders. 


DeVRY alone among mo- 
tion picture equipment manu- 
facturers has received the 
Army-Navy “E” award five 
consecutive times. 


For 32 years an outstanding name in the field of visual education. 


Model 16-1966 DeVRY 16mm. ( 
Sound-on-Film Projector 


Buy the 3-Purpose DeVRY 
Own the projector that is built like a 
fine watch—the 750-1000 watt projector 
powered by a steady, smooth-running motor 
and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flicker or a jump. The 
3-purpose projector that (1) SAFELY pro- 
jects both sound and silent films; (2) that 
shows both black-and-white and color film 
without extra equipment; and (3) whose 
separately housed 25 watt amplifier and 
sturdy 12 inch electro-dynamic speaker af- 
ford portable Public Address facilities— 
indoors or out. 


TELY AVAILABLE 


FILMSETS 200-ft. 16mm. Silent 
Motion Picture Films, present- 
ing Economic (Food, 
Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate Ele- 
mentary Grades. 


Shelter, 


DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of 
selected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films are 
for rent or sale. 


Your request for colorful descriptive literature 
concerning dependable DeVRY 
Teaching Aids incurs no obligation to buy. 


Projected 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Distributors in World's 
Principal Cities 
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Just Published 
MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK 


Workbook text edition of Arithmetic For Young America, Grade 3 


by Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Dewey 


A combined text and workbook with complete developments, ample practice, and 
fully illustrated; no further books required. A year’s work simply and meaning- 
fully presented. 

This workbook text with My First Number Book, My Second Number Book and 
the new series of arithmetic textbooks for grades 3 to 8, Arithmetic For Young 
America, exemplify a sound, modern program of instruction in arithmetic, grades 
one to eight inclusive. In third grade either the clothbound text or the workbook 
edition can be used. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


January 1946 


Modern the Newest Gereamliner / 


WORKERS AT HOME AND AWAY 


by Alta McIntire and Wilhelmina Hill 


The primary purpose of this new 

basic text in the Fottetrt UNIFIED 

SociaL SrTupDIES is to encourage 

growth in such qualities as: co- 

operation, responsibility, helpful- 

ness, tolerance, respect for work, 

appreciation for the services of 
The materials are prepared for use a Workers at Home and Away 
at the third-grade level. The six 

units deal with the subjects of food, shelter, clothing, transportation, communication, and 
with some of the contributions that people of today have received from the people who lived 
here long ago. WORKERS AT HOME AND AWAY contains 262 pages, with pictures on 
every page. There are 48 pages of beautiful full-color pictures. Other books in this series are: 


FRIENDS NEAR AND FAR THE NEW WORLD AND ITS GROWTH 
THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 


* FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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a workbook series 
to develop understanding 
-=-=-=and promote skills 


ARITHMETIC FOR USE 


Wren, Randall, and Others 


A complete, organized program of arithmetic practice for grades 
one through eight, with emphasis on concrete number experiences. 
Presents thoroughly and clearly the appropriate number experi- 
ences for each grade and gives careful attention to systematic 
maintenance of fundamental skills. Gradual development of basic 
topics provides for increased understanding of each topic as the 
child matures. Readiness material for each new process. Controlled 
vocabulary and graded reading material. Social applications of 


numbers stressed. Helpful illustrations. 


1. GROWING WITH NUMBERS—JVren, Randall, Allen 

2. LEARNING ABOUT NUMBERS—Wren, Randall, Herrick 

3. WORKING WITH NUMBERS—Wren, Randall, Shapleigh 

4. STUDYING ABOUT NUMBERS—Wren, Randall, Leavitt 

5. THINKING WITH NUMBERS—Wren, Randall, Engels 

6. ADVANCING WITH NUMBERS—Wren, Randall, Hodgson 
7. CONTINUING WITH NUMBERS—Wren, Randall, Wright 

8. ACHIEVING WITH NUMBERS—Wren, Randall, Lundberg 


List price, $.32 each 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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DSCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Executive Committee, 1945-1946 . 


President, Hous L. Caswe t, Dir., Div. of Instr., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Gorpon N. Mackenzig, Dir., Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. Coll., 
Col. U.N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Giapys L. Porter, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Long Beach, Calif. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Encar M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lez Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Jennie Wax Elem. Prin., St. Louis, Mo. 


Board of Directors 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 


Evectep AT LARGE 


VERNON ANDERSON, Dir. of Curr., Portland, Ore. (1949) 

Watter A. Anperson, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 

STEPHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 

Bess GoopyKkoonTz, Asst. Comm., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. (1948) 

Paut R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 

E. T. McSwatn, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 

Auice Miri, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 

Paut Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. (1949) 

Maycie Soutnatt, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody Coll., Nashville, Tenn. (1946) 
Letia ANN Taceart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 

Etuet S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 

Gusert S. WiL-ey, Asst. Supt. in charge of Elem. Ed., Denver, Colo. (1949) 

Paut Wrrty, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 

Wim E. Youns, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
RutH CunnincuaM, ex officio, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1946) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—E otse C, Elem. Supv., Talladega 
California—Roxie E. Avexanper, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; Leonarp Grinpstarr, Dir. 
of Ed. Materials, Santa Barbara; Corinne A. Seeps, Asst. Prof. of Ed., U. C. L. A. 

Georgia—IsaneL LuMspEN, Supv., Stephens County Schools, Toccoa 

Illinois—Manrion Jorvan, U. of Chicago 

Indiana—Hannau Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Mary I. Core, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C. Wituorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Macaie Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Cora A. Gtere, Grade Supv., Mankato 

New York—Wi.u1aM T. Me cuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University, FRED 
B. Parner, Asst. Supt., Ithaca 

Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatTuertinE E. Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Marie E, ALEXANDER, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Cartson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Watter E. Snyper, Curr. Dir., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
GertrupeE HaANnKampP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TOPICS FOR THE YEAR 


Educational Leadership for 1945-46 


EpucationaL LeapersHiP, the journal of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, brings you articles on the following topics during 1945-46. 


October In-Service Growtu: Problems and issues . . . Descriptions of practice as 
sponsored by school systems, organizations of teachers and administrators, and 
teachers colleges. 


November SKILis For THE Mopern Wor tp: Seeing the curriculum whole . . . Examples 
of how we teach, illustrating problems of learning and showing possibilities for im- 
proved practices from nursery school through college. 


December EXPERIMENTING FOR BETTER CurricuLuMs: The trends and their significance 
. .. Descriptions of outstanding experiments throughout the country. 


January CHANGING Concepts oF SuPERvIsioN: What are current developments in super- 
vision? . . . Practices in supervision for community coordination and teacher leader- 
ship . . . The supervisory principal . . . Supervision in the High School. 


February EpucationaL PLanninc: Major factors in planning . . . How a school plans— 
pupil-teacher, teacher-teacher, parent-teacher . . . Planning on a statewide and regional 
scale. 


March Workine Witn Inpivinuat Teacuers: How working together works . . . Meet- 


ing each other half way . . . Case studies of teacher problems . . . Teachers air their 
views. 
April Srupies 1n Cuitp DeveLopMENT: New findings . . . What they mean for us... 


How to apply what they imply . . . Broadening the classroom experiences of teachers 
and children. 


May Generat Epucation ror Twetve Years: Education for living . . . The place of 
guidance in mental and physical growth . . . Basic education as continuous learning. 


Monthly Departments 


Front Lines in Epucation THe New—1n Review 
—Henry Harap —Sara Krentzman 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE THe CHANGING Wor.p 
—Ruth Cunningham —Ernest O. Melby 


Toots ror LEARNING 
—Guest Editors 
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